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ElectriKilns 
Materials 
Equipment 


DEPT. E 
34970 €. STH AVE 


ELECTRIKILN DIVISION 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 


PLEASE SEND ME 
OF ELECTRIKILNS 


YOUR GENERAL CATALOG 
AND ALL SUPPLIES 
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TL-8, Inside Firing 
Chamber 18 x 18 x 
15 high, 2000° F. 
$147 f.0.b. Colum- 
us, crating $12, 
pyrometer $20. 


Economical 
TOP-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILNS 


Save your time . . . cut power 
costs! These ElectriKilns are de- 
signed for the special needs of 
hobbyist and teacher. Fast-firing 
up to 2300° F... . heat-saving 
. . . low power input. Heating 
elements scientifically arranged 
to assure uniform heat distribu- 
tion and long life. 


TOP-LOADERS capacities from 
4860 cu. in. to 786 cu. in. 


Multi-Purpose 


SIDE-LOADING 
ELECTRIKILNS 


Particularly suited to 
room and studio, as well as to 
hobbyist needs. Rugged con- 
struction, built with wide safety 
factor . . . models firing up to 
2,000° F., 2175° F., 2500° F., 
2700° F. Open type heating ele- 
ments for longer life . . . placed 
under hearth and on sides to in- 
sure even heat distribution. 


school- 


SIDE-LOADERS bench and floor 
models with capacities from 9680 
cu. in. to 216 cu. in. 








Model 819, Inside Firing Chamber 18 x 18 x 19 
high, 2000° F. $577.50 f.o.b. Columbus, crating 
$25, pryometer included. 
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Reliable 
HARROP SUPPLIES 
Just brush on HARROP Series B Liquid 
Underglaze colors . . . solve most any 
problem in slip painting green or bisque 
ware. Smooth, even coverage . . . intense 
colors in a pleasing range . . . concen- 
trated, may be thinned with water. 
fome... 
[] Hobbyist 
‘a Art Studie 
Owner 
Public Scheel 
Teacher 
Private Class 
Teacher All types Colors and Finishes, Clays and 
Occupational Plasters, Pottery Tools, Kiln Furniture and 
Therapist 





Supplies, Painting and Air-Brush Equip- 
ment, Sericrafters water-mount Decals, Etch- 





street. 


all Cream for removing fired gold and china 
paint, Ceram-Ink, Craftool power wheel, 
Ceramic Nets and Laces. 
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€ FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








a quality, 
MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 


FOOT PEDAL 


MEME ACTER POTTER'S WHEEL 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed mechanism 





Whether amateur or skilled artisan... you'll find the 
operation ease of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER ‘POTTE R’S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, d.s 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 

Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing tab'e 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 

You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is 
Easy to use, 
Standard 4 
Wheel. 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Floor Model, Item Be 
Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory price  __-_$89 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Model, Item ti 
Wt. 45 Ibs, Lists at $125.00—Factory price ....... 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co. 
DEPT. 48H Burlington, Wis. 


smooth motorized 


smooth instant 
controlled by a foot pedal. 
even for handicapped persons. Use any % HP motor. 
HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
















JUST PLUG IN THIS AMAZING NEW KILN 


Think of it! You save time, trouble and money 
when you test your glazes. Now you can ex- 
periment with new glaze effects and glaze 
your biscuit ware the same day. Excellent 
for small pieces or jewelry. 


ONLY 


$19» 


FOB New York 


Note these specifications: Kanthal Al Element —Babeoek- 
Wilcox Fire Brick—Interior size 6 x 6 x 4% in. 12 Amperes. 


Send check or money order to Dealer inquiries invited 


UNITED ARTIST MATERIALS CO. 





ARTISTS, DRAFTING AND DISPLAY PRODUCTS 


46 WEST 52nd ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. «4 




















distributors real soon. 





FIRST PRIZE 
Blue Ribbon for Underglaze won by MRS. 
CLARK, of Dallas, Texas with 


“TRU-TONE” 


The Beautiful Underglaze 











SPECIAL NOTICE 
By mutual agreement we have discon- 
tinued distribution of S. Paul Ward, Inc., 
dry powdered glazes ... please buy 
direct from them. 














IMITATED BEAUTY 
BUT NEVER C= at BY THE 
DUPLICATED Ceramic Color Manufacturers BRUSHFUL 


SWEEPSTAKES WINNER at Dallas Ceramic Show 


was decorated with TRU-TONE and VELVET in a combination 
developed by MABEL LESTER of TRINITY CERAMIC SUPPLY-called 


“CERAMASCOPE” 


Full details of this amazingly beautiful new finish will 
be made available to all RE-WARD dealers and 


New Catalog Now Ready, Contact Nearest Dealer or Write— 


Re- Ward 1985 FIRESTONE BLVD., LOS ANGELES I, CALIFORNIA 

















RE-WARD— THE PRODUCTS THAT 
HAVE WHAT IT TAKES! 


“VELVET” the most versatile colors in 
the ceramic color field. Use VELVET for 
EVERYTHING. 


TRU-TONE © VELVET © SUEDE © TRANSPAR- 
ENT MATTE © BEAD GLAZE ® MAGIC 
MENDER ® MAGIC SEALER © RED GLAZES 
© CHINA PAINTS © COPPER ENAMELS @ 
COPPER KITS ® ETC 
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Clearest of the Clear Glazes 


Never dims underglaze colors .. . 
brings them out to their true brilliancy. 
Economical, too—lighter than ordinary 
application, produces best results. 


You can use it on finest dinnerware. . . 
it is highly craze resistant. It won't 
craze when used over any good clay 
body that matures at the same tem- 
perature—Cone 06 to 02. 


If these are the qualities you want in a 
truly clear glaze —try PEMCO PA- 
3005. Get it from your dealer or write 
us for name of nearest distributor. Pack- 
ed in I-lb. packages . 


POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


PEMCO CORPORATION 
ates BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


Manufacturer of a world-famous line of glazes, 
colors and supplies for the ceramic industry. 
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NEW! 


ANOTHER DYNA- 
KILN BY L AND L 
. . . AND LOOK AT 
THESE FEATURES: . 
@ VISUAL TEMPERA- 
TURE READING by 
means of a Pyrometer 
—Guesswork eliminated. 
@ INPUT CONTROL 
SWITCH regulates fir- 
ing speed—You control 
the kiln! © RAPID RE- 
COVERY TIME by 
means of input control- 
ler! © GRAVITY DOOR 
—COuNTER- 
WEIGHTED for easy 
loading & unloading! 
® DYNA-GLOW PORCE- 
LAIN ELEMENT HOLDERS 
reflect heat . . . will not 
chip in replacing . . . elim- 
inate shock hazards! 
OTHER FEATURES 





Model E 49 
Chamber: 4” x 814” x 814” 


$68.00 


Plus $2 crating charge 


Write For Literature 


More and Better Insula- 


Cords & Wire “UL" Ap- 
MANUFACTURING CO. owed 
® Pilot Light 
CHESTER 11, PA. Attractive — Use It Any- 
Dealer Inquiries invited where! 
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SIX BRAND NEW TRANSPARENT 
“COPPER ENAMELS” 


11 * MAROON 
21 * TURQUOISE BLUE 
22 * ROYAL BLUE 
31 * LIGHT GREEN 
41 ° YELLOW 
51 * CLEAR FLUX 


WATCH OUR AD FOR MONTHLY ADDITIONS 
TO OUR LINE OF “COPPER ENAMELS". 





Through mutual consent and agreement RE- 
WARD'S are no longer distributing our glazes. 
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5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


601 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Tels: SYcamore 9-2131 — PYramid 1-2552 
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PARAGON KILNS 


for every Purpose 
for every Purse 
for Immediate Delivery! 


Paragon PERFORM- 
ANCE - PROVEN de- 
signs have been used 
for years by schools, 
institutions, ceramic 
supply manufacturers, 
commercial studios, 
and discriminating 
hobbyists—where Ser- 
vice and Quality with 
Reasonable Prices are 
of prime importance. 





Paragon Non-Sag Dropped 
Recess Grooves for longest 
element life. Full use of firing 
chamber. 





3-Way Switches for complete 
control of all parts of the kiln 
with any type firing. Elimi- 
nates Thermal Shock. 





1 Year Factory Guarantee on All Paragon 
Kilns is backed by a nation-wide dealer organ- 
ization for your complete satisfaction in any 
locality. 


Large Stocks of: Craftool Potter’s Wheels & Tools; 
Wold Airbrushes; Paasche Airbrushes; Compressors; 
Atlas Spray Units; Kiln Furniture; Orton Cones. 


Representatives for: 


World-famous WOLD AIRBRUSHES ... from 
fine line Fine Art detail to broad spray for 
backgrounds without purchase of any extra 
parts. 


FREE CATALOG No. K54: for complete information 
and prices of all types of kilns and kiln room supplies. 


FREE CATALOG No. E54: for complete information 
and prices of spray equipment and pottery equipment. 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 4654 e Dallas 6, Texas 


























MAYCO 


She miek bristed 
name in Eonieske Coben 


for itt BRIGHTNESS 
for its DEPENDABILITY 
for itt SMOOTHNESS 


for its EASE OF 
APPLICATION 










USED BY: 


Veteran's Hospitals 
Red Cross 

Army & Navy 
Schools & 

Kindergartens 
Hobbyists 


Small & Large 
Potteries 


MAYCO 


colors 
are in liquid 
form, ready 
& easy to use 


48 Opaque under- 
glaze colors 


24 Translucent one stroke 
(under and over the 
glaze colors) 


15 Satina, one-fire colors 
(Satin and Gloss finish) 
Matt Transparent Glaze 


Mayco Mask — for masking 
off part of a design... 
Paint on..let dry .. Peel off! 


WRITE FOR FREE PRICE LIST 


20 page mold catalog and in- 
struction leaflets for: Underglaze 
Colors ®@ One Stroke Colors @ 
Satina Self Glazing Colors @ 
Mayco Mask — .50c 


MAYCO 


eolors, ine. 


10645 Chandler Bivd. 
Mail Address: P. O. Box 224 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
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Approves Animal Article 
Gentlemen: 

_.. 1 was drawn to Edris Eckhardt’s 
wonderful article “A Way with Animals” 
[June], fortified with pictures explaining her 
method. The pictures of her finished works 
and her choice of such strong names for 
them completely captivated me. Indeed, I 
do not think Rodin himself could have 
failed to be delighted at her cunning choice 
of the title, “Alert Over Africa.” Miss 
Eckhardt is really gifted in stirring the 
imagination. What a joy it would be to 
watch her work! 

(Mrs.) GERTRUDE COLES 
Windsor, Ont. 


A Big Man 
Gentlemen: 

In reply to your kind note regarding the 
passing of Mr. Karl Turk, Sr., yes, he will 
be sorely missed throughout the entire 
ceramic industry. He was truly the pioneer 
in commercial porcelain enamel. But I 
wonder if everyone realizes how much he 
contributed to ceramics as a hobby. 

About ten years ago, Mr. Karl became 
interested in making pottery as a hobby. 
It surprised him to learn that hobby potters 
were hard pressed to find good materials 
which would fire properly in their small 
kilns. It was not a personal problem for 
him, of course, because he had fine glazes 
and the best laboratory kilns right in his 
own Pemco plant. 

Never one to pursue a selfish course, 
however, Mr. Karl set to work to develop 
materials that other hobbyists could use 
with their limited facilities. He developed a 
clay body that would be strong and fully 
matured at cone 06, and then another that 
matured as low as cone 010. He experi- 
mented, and developed good glazes, as well. 
In fact, all of our Pottery Arts materials, 
including the Pasgobes, were developed by 

r. Karl, himself, working sometimes in his 
home studio until far in the night. 

Even though he was Chairman of the 
Board of the Pemco Corporation, his door 
was always open to the ceramic hobbyist. 

He was known and loved by so many 
. .. his untimely death has saddened people 
at all levels in the industry. 

Boone STRICKLAND 
Pemco Corp. 
Baltimore, Md. 


More Meat? 


Gentlemen: 

. . I should like now to comment on 
the subject matter of recent issues. I have 
found fewer and fewer issues containing 
articles of interest. The content has been 
toward the irrelevant, the novel or “gim- 
mick” side of ceramics. I believe a feature 
or permanent section should be maintained 
to deal with the vital matter of ceramics. 

For example, the nature and function of 
clay, the various clay bodies (natural and 
refined), a comparative study of basic pot 
forms—the function and art value. Articles 
in this vein run close to the true matters 
which interest many potters. In short, more 
serious features will be appreciated. 

HarveEY CoBLENTZ 
Worcester, Mass. 


® Seriously, how about Atherton’s “Shows,” 
July; McVey’s “Sculptors,” May; “‘Orna- 
mentation,” April; Perkins’ ‘Porcelain,’ 
March, April; Littlefield’s ‘Ceramic Coun- 
sel’’?—Ed. 











HERE IT Is! 
VELVA-PLY 


That prize-winning line of one- 
fire, cone 06 glazes that can 
put YOUR work in first place, 
too as it did for others at the 


“Great Lakes” and “Midwest” 
Ceramic Shows. 


Over 80 superb colors to suit you, 
the discriminating artist, with quality 
built in every jar. Why not see for 
yourself by ordering our TRIAL KIT 
of SIX radiant VELVA-PLY glazes in 
FOUR OUNCE jars? Only 


$4.20 postpaid 


(color and price sheet in every kit) 





THEN — why not treat yourself 
to a set of those sensational new 
PAPER GLAZING patterns in sets 
of SIX design sheets, extra glazing 
paper, tool and full instructions at 
just 


$2.00 postpaid 


Made for use with Velva-Ply exclusively. 





STUDENTS, SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS order NOW before 
the Fall rush begins. Our stock is 
freshly made up and ready to fill 
your needs immediately. 








the KAY HARRISON studios 


8744 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
UN 2-9222. 
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new & useful 





Build It Yourself 

A kiln kit selling for $29.95 gives 
you a serviceable piece of equipment 
at low cost. Recently added to the line 
of Model Kilns, it has all parts precut 
and can be assembled with nothing 





more than a screw driver and pliers. 
The #1 kit produces a kiln with firing 
chamber 11 inches wide and 9 inches 
high which can be plugged into regular 


household outlets; firing time to cone 
04 is from 4 to 6 hours. 

For details on this and other-sized 
models, write to Model Kilns, 772 N. 
Main St., Akron, Ohio. Please say CM 


sent you. 


New England Molds 


Stating they are the first New Eng- 
land mold-producers for the hobby 
trade, Gare Ceramic Supply Co., 235 
Washington St., Haverhill, Mass., in- 
vites you to write for free pictures and 
price list of their new line. Please men- 
tion CM when writing. 


Hot Rods for Kilns 

Silicon carbide heating elements, just 
introduced by the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., are called “Hot Rods.” 
For high temperature furnaces and 
kilns, the rods are interchangeable with 
your present rods of comparable dimen- 
sions. No equipment changes or 
adaptations are necessary. For manual 
giving complete information, write 
directly to the company. Of course, 
mention CM. 


Kiln Stand 

A kiln stand made of heavy steel 
is offered by Craftools, Inc., 401 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N. Y. The unit 
can hold either a top-loader or side- 
loader; height of the stand is adjustable 





from 21 inches to 33 inches. For 
further details on this and other Craf- 
tool products, write the company for 
Catalog No. 54, mentioning CM. 





If you have a product or a service you 
feel will be of interest to the readers of 
“Ceramics Monthly," send the pertinent 
information and illustrations (if available) 
to CM, attention of the Editor. 














%* perfect for Schools 
%& solution for Potters 


Studio Stencils 
Lucille Henderson's Patterns 


Master Striping Tool 

Kemper Tools 

Wold & Paasche Air Equipment 
Cratftool 


All orders promptly shipped on these Quality Materials: 


Thayer & Chandler Air Equipment 
Holley Electric Decorating Wheels 


Baldwin's Free Hand Fine Line Patterns 


Kilns by—Paragon—Irco—Cress and Dickinson 


—bo HILO with CERAMICHARUME- 


BY POPULAR DEMAND 


TRANZ now available in larger sizes. 


TRANZ, DETAIL, & REGULAR UNDERGLAZES 


High firing on ALL Popular Porcelain & Stoneware Bodies 
LOw firing on ALL Artware Bodies 
CONE 6 TO CONE 06 AND CAN BE ONE-FIRED 


CERAMICHROME PRODUCTS ARE LIQUID CERAMIC COLORS THAT 
ARE ALL PREPARED AND READY TO USE IN WIDE MOUTH JARS. 


%* ideal for Hobbyists 
%* safe for the Student 





901 Red 





CERAMICHROME'S RED ART GLAZES 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR REDS! 
Ask your nearest Dealer for these BRILLIANT GLAZES that 
you can use alone—intermix—or use in combination with 
all Ceramichrome Products. 
They do not run, and fire to Cone 06! 


904 Orange 905 Yellow 


Brush, Spray or Dip them. 








New Ceramichrome 


Distributor 


Carol Ann Studio 
391 N. Main St. 








ATTENTION SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 
Ceramichrome Products Do Not Contain Free Lead — 
Antimony—or Barium Compounds in Their Formulation. 
Be Safe — Healthy & Wise — Use Ceramichrome. 














5610 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 


AUGUST 1954 


LOS ANGELES 62, CALIF. 


Freeport, L.I., N. Y. 


If your local dealer cannot supply you, write direct. 


KERNIAN KRAFTS— 


Distributor's Change 
of Address to: 
Cecile’s Ceramic Studio 


192 Farmington 
Hartford, Conn. 
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WE GAVE 
YOU... 


* Shacks Underglazes 


“proven Dependability by 


ST Test and Time” 
* SToshe Color-Gloss 


“One Fire Matchless Glazes” 


* Palette Underglazes 
“Packaged in Tubes in 1947 
NOW in bottles and 3 times 
more.” 19 Colors ... 50c ea. 


%*% Magic Glaze Mix 


“the perfect Glaze Binder” 


%* X-1000 Clear Glaze 


“never equalled Cone 06” 


AND NOW 

The Sensation Of The 1954 
ASBURY PARK SHOW 

“New” 


Shasta FLAME RED 


CONE 06—Brilliant—Fire it with 
your other glazes—won't burn out. 
4-02. Bottle $1.00 ea. plus 25¢ postage 
If not available yet at your dealer write 


— =COMPANY 
DEALE, MARYLAND 














P ceramic supply 











Amazing New SPRAYER 


for gayer CERAMICS 


FREE 

4 Oz. 
package 
of clear 
JANE 
SNEAD 


GLAZE 


with each 
order 









$12.95 


complete 

we pay postage 
This new Burgess Electric Sprayer simpli- 
fies under and over GLAZING — and 


does it better. Just plug in, and spray 


. No compressor needed. The jeweled 
sapphire nozzle means long constant use 
; Sliding spray adjuster regulates 
pattern and volume . . . eliminates 
waste. Saves money and time. Send check 
or M.O. today—The best investment you 
ever made. Guaranteed of course. 

dealer inquiries invited 


JANE SNEAD 





CERAMIC STUDIO 
oor 


174 Elm Street 












Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 





itinerary. 





Send show announcements early— 

at least three months prior to date 

for receiving entry cards and works 
for exhibition. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ConNECTICUT, Norwalk 

August 22-September 13 
Connecticut Crafts 1954 exhibition at 
Silvermine Guild of Artists Gallery 
open to state’s residents. Sponsored by 
Society of Connecticut Craftsmen and 
the Guild. Jury; prizes. For blanks 
and fee information, write Ben Abadie, 
Wilton, Conn. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis 

September 2-10 
Fine Arts and Women’s Building at 
Indiana State Fair to house numerous 
crafts including enamels, china paint- 
ing, pottery and ceramic sculpture. 
Residents and former residents of In- 
diana eligible. Entry blanks and $3 fee 
for exhibitor’s ticket due August 11; 
work, August 23. Jury of selection and 
awards. Write Indiana State Fair at 
Indianapolis for entry blanks. 


KANSAS, Lawrence 

October 30-Novesnber 30 
Ist Kansas Designer Craftsmen Show. 
Open to those resident in Kansas for 
one year (residents of greater Kansas 
City included). Mediums include cer- 
amics. Jury; fee $2. Prizes. Entries due 
October 18, 19, and 20. Write: 1st 
Kansas Designer Craftsmen Show, Uni- 
versity Extension, University of Kansas. 


LoulsIANA, Baton Rouge 

September 12-October 10 
13th Annual Louisiana State Art Ex- 
hibition open to professional artists 
living in state at time of show. 
Mediums include ceramics. No fee. 
Jury; cash prizes. Entry cards and 
work due Sept. 1. For details, write 
Jay R. Broussard, dir., La. Art Com- 
mission, Old State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans 

October 3-17 
Thirtieth Annual Autumn exhibition at 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art includes 
“creative craftwork.” Open to mem- 
bers of the Art Association of New 
Orleans. Jury of awards; cash prizes. 
Fee: membership dues ($5). Entries 
due September 29. Obtain blanks from 
Association, care of Museum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 

October 15-November 27, 1955 
New England Craft Exhibition—1955, 
at the Worcester Art Museum. Open 
to New England craftsmen. Organized 
by Junior League of Worcester, Craft 
Center, and Worcester Art Museum. 
Selections to be made by committee 
from juried state and regional exhi- 
bitions this year. Arrangements for 
individual entries after April 1, 1955. 
Write Craft Center, 40 Highland St., 
Worcester. 


New York, Syracuse 

October 24-November 28 
18th Ceramic National (1st Biennial), 
sponsored by Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Onondaga Pottery Company and 
Ferro Corporation at the Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to pot- 
ters, sculptors, enamelists. Entry fee, 
$3; $2600 in prizes. Entries due at 
Regional Centers, Sept. 9, 10, 11: 
School of Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; Cleveland Museum of Art; Los 
Angeles County Art Institute; San 
Francisco Museum of Art; Georgia 
Museum of Art, ‘Athens; Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts; Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Canada. Write 18th 
Ceramic National, Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


OHIO, Massillon 

October 31-November 30 
Massillon Museum's 19th Annual Show 
is open to all mediums; recent work 
only; present and former residents of 
Ohio eligible. Jury; Baldwin Purchase 
Award. No fees or entry blanks neces- 
sary; submit work by October 23. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

September 1-23 
Creative Crafts Exhibition at Smith- 
sonian Institution, sponsored by The 
Kiln Club and The Potomac Crafts- 
men. Open to craftsmen residing in 
District of Columbia, Maryland and 
Virginia. Enamels and ceramics in- 
cluded. Entry fee, $2. Jury; awards. 
Exhibition pieces offered for sale. 
Work due August 20. Details avail- 
able from Mrs. Ralph R. Fast, exh. 
chrmn., Sleepy Hollow Rd., at Ichabod 
Lane, Falls Church, Virginia. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

October 13-28 
4th Biennial Sculpture Exhibition, 
sponsored by Smithsonian Institution. 
Any permanent sculpture medium. 
Open to artists living in Eastern Sea- 
board states. Fee, $2. Jury; prizes. 
Entry cards and work due October 6. 
Write Mrs. Bernard Shapiro, 3602 Al- 
bemarle St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 

November 5-December 2 
34th Annual Exhibition of Crafts, 
sponsored by Wisconsin Designer- 
Craftsmen and Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, at Layton Art Gallery. Crafts- 
men residing in state now, or for one 
year during past five years, are eligible. 
Jury; entries close October 15. Write 
to Institute or exhibit chrmn., Miss 
Dorothy Meredith, 2932 N. 69 St., 
Milwaukee 10. 


WHERE TO GO 


CALIFORNIA, Sacramento 

September 2-12 
California State Fair and Exposition 
features handcrafted ceramics plus 
demonstrations of “arts in action” in 
Arts Department. 


(Please turn to Page 32) 
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from the editor 


Vesr 2ady— 


Perhaps my column this month should be titled “A 
Letter TO the Editor” because most of it is going to be 
devoted to a portion of a letter which | recently received 
from a subscriber. 

On several occasions | have asked our readers for 
comments, thoughts, ideas, and suggestions. Taking me 
at my word, reader Hilliard Stone of Texarkana, Texas, 
wrote, to use his own words, ‘‘a fat letter." He commented 
on many editorial items and mentioned particularly his 
acceptance of our attention to the entire field, “ .. . from 
pinch pots to Littlefield’s discussions—with a dash of 
Bollman’s versatility..." 

Of great interest to me were his comments on the 
whys and wherefores of “trade magazines” and his feelings 
toward CM in particular. He has summed up the subject 
so nicely, | want to reproduce it here. 


a letter 


...|t seems that every endeavor engaged in by 
man has its own little ‘trade magazine.’ In the field of art 
there is even a society and a magazine for such a small 
area as silk-screen printing. There are magazines for the 
cleaning and pressing business; for shoeshiners; for stove 
peddlers; and—I| suppose—for horse thieves. The contribu- 
tors to these journals, little and big men in their chosen 
fields, willingly submit their ‘trade secrets’ for all their 
competitors to read. 


"This is a simple paradox that is simply explained: 
every man, isolated by his daily routines, needs desperate- 
ly to communicate with other men in his particular line of 
work and in the esoteric language of a group. This need 
transcends all economic need and pride of exclusively 
owned knowledge. The conventions, societies and journals 

. may be established for one reason or another but 
basically they serve this end. They are more welcome than 
letters from home for they identify the man with men of 
similar interests and abilities and make him feel secure 
in his work. They give him a pride in his work that is 
essential to its perfection. 

“When the mail brings his trade magazine, it is as 
though that magazirie were an isthmus of the mainland 
seen from his small island across a sea of people who 
speak an alien tongue and cannot understand him. He 
no longer feels quite so isolated . . .” 


At the risk of putting works into the mouth of reader 
Stone, it appears he greets the periodic arrival of CM— 
his “trade magazine”—as a monthly visit from a friend. 
And to be accepted as a friend is the highest compliment 
we could want for the magazine. 


Yours sincerely, 


 Dpehe— 
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NOW-MORE THAN EVER 


inest... Safest 


THE BEST 
CERAMIC KILNS MONEY CAN BUY! 


IMPORTANCE OF UL APPROVAL 


Your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance 
Company will be happy to explain the extreme 
importance of having the Underwriter's Laboratory 
(UL) seal of approval on any appliance that is 
operated by electricity, NOTE: Others claim that 
wire and switches are UL approved, but their Kilns 
ARE NOT! 


The 
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IVAN MESTROVIC 


by KAY HARRISON 


as name of Ivan Mestrovic must 
be ranked forever with the masters of 
all time wherever civilization is en- 
riched by great art. The story of how 
this child of humble peasant parentage, 
endowed with far more than genius, 
became sculptor supreme and humanist 
whose wisdom and understanding are 
imprisoned in stone for the ages, is one 
which commands the deep respect of 
the world of art. 

Intensely patriotic and devoutly re- 
ligious, Mestrovic has embodied the 
idealism of both Homeland and Faith 
in the strong yet mystic forcefulness 
of his work. Family ties are close to the 
heart of this gentle master. You feel it 
in his work and you sense it in the 
warmth of his handclasp. Here is one 
who loves and understands his fellow 
man, who knows man’s foibles and 
is tolerant, one who has suffered for 
his ideals and not quibbled at the cost. 
In short, here is Mestrovic. 

Here is a man whose hands have 
caught torrents of emotional experience 
in clay, bronze, granite, wood and 
marble. Here is a man of astounding 
depth yet with none of the pretentions 
of grandeur. Here is a man who has 
proudly lived close to, and been an 
intimate part of, the earth and its 
people; who has felt and thoroughly 
lived every joy and sorrow of human 
life. Here is an instrument which trans- 
lates into sculpture all that we are heir 
to in the way of beauty, tenderness, 
pathos and suffering. Here is greatness 
in the true sense of the word. 

Although Mestrovic lives now in our 
own country—he is Sculptor-in-Resi- 
dence and member of the faculty at 
the University of Syracuse— compara- 
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tively few people are acquainted with 
his shy, warm personality. You may 
well understand why my husband and 
I felt very humble and very privileged 
when this great man welcomed us 
graciously to the quiet of his lovely 
home in Syracuse. 

There in his spacious living room 
were treasures of his known all over 
the world. You and I have seen them 
pictured, and here they were and we 
could — and did — touch them: wood 
carvings of Mother and Child; tall, 
slender angels and caryatids hewn from 
wood and rubbed to satiny, rich 
browns; a black Belgian marble Ma- 
donna and Child group—all vitality, 
yet serenely posed; a world-famous 
wood carving of seated Madonna and 
Child—chiseled, with deep devotion to 
his art and religion, from a walnut log; 
a white onyx head, radiant with sun- 
light softly diffused through it 
poetry in stone. How right they all 
looked in this gentle atmosphere, as 
though each one belonged in the niche 
or corner where he had placed it. The 


HIS WORK stands 
in many cities of the 
world but this life- 
sized Madonna and 
Child, in wood, be- 
longs to the artist. 


Mestrovics live every day with great 
art. 

Mrs. Mestrovic was with us in the 
living room and, like any proud wife, 
happy to tell us about her husband's 
life and work. This she did with a 
simplicity and modesty as becoming as 
his. She is a European gentlewoman of 
keen perception, innate kindness and 
very real charm. With her family scat- 
tered—of three living children, now 
grown, one is in Europe, another in 
Buenos Aires, and a third in New 
York—Mrs. Mestrovic’s dedicated duty 
consists largely of protecting her 
famous husband from outside inter- 
ference with his work. In this way, she, 
too, contributes to the world of art. 

Ivan Mestrovic was born of poor 
parents in Dalmatia in 1883. Although 
his mother had no formal education, 
she had a fine native intelligence and 
deeply religious nature which strongly 
affected her son’s personality. Without 
the rich heritage from her, Ivan might 
not have attained greatness. The father, 
a builder and, to some extent, a carver 
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“Visiting this world-famous sculptor was 

an unforgettable experience. His shy, warm personality, 
humble origins and deep understanding of people— 
the greatness of the man—made us feel 


as though we had spent an afternoon with Lincoln.” 


in stone, was a man of vision. He 
opened the boy’s eyes to the beauty of 
stone and wood, and taught him to 
read and write. 

It was Ivan’s duty to tend the sheep. 
With soft wood and stone lying 
around, the little Croatian lad like any 
other boy took to whittling. He carved 
religious trinkets for his family and 
village children, soon attracting atten- 
tion to his talent. Many of these 
trinkets as well as masterpieces by the 
sculptor are now at Split—in the Mes- 
trovic Museum, his former home which 
he presented to the Croatian people. 

At fifteen, the boy’s horizons began 
to widen. He was ap- 
prenticed to a_ stone 
mason at Split where 
he learned in a year 
all the skills the master 
could teach him. With 
financial help from a 
private source for the 
first year, he entered 
the Academy of Arts 
at Vienna when he was 
eighteen. His style of 
work was clean, direct 
and strange; and some 
of the professors paid 
little attention to the 
peasant prodigy, but two of 


them 
had the vision to realize that here 


was not ordinary talent but true 
genius. Metrovic told us that their 
teachings and, later, the friendship and 
encouragement of Rodin, have been 
treasured through the years and their 
influences strongly felt. 

After a year at the Academy, Mes- 
trovic arranged his first exhibition in 
his own modest room; and then showed 


his work formally at the Vienna 
“Secession,” where it attracted im- 
mediate attention. Other exhibitions 


and feverish output followed. By 1911, 
his work was being shown in Rome at 
the International Art Exhibition where 
it became the sensation of the art 
world. The years that followed piled 
triumph upon triumph throughout all 
Europe. He lived in Rome, London, 
Paris and Geneva during the first 
World War. At its end, he returned 
to his beloved home country where he 
built the beautiful Memorial to the 
Racic family, adorned by thirty sculp- 
tured figures, at Cavtat on the 
Adriatic. But the end of the peace 
came, and again his homeland was 
torn by brutal war. 
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Great sculpture was not the concern 
of the Nazis: poet and peasant were 
only fodder for their yawning jails and 
camps. They imprisoned Mestrovic and 
held him for nearly five months. A few 
friendly guards smuggled cigarettes and 
materials to him, but he was far from 
favored. Mestrovic does not care to 
remember the war years and we can 
easily understand his reticence. He 
holds no malice or bitterness, however, 
which is typical of the man’s character. 

Mestrovic left his country, never to 
return; lived for three years in Switzer- 
land and, briefly, again in Rome, com- 
ing finally to the United States. He 
brought with him an 
album of photographs 
of his home in Yugo- 
slavia which he showed 
us. Looking through it, 
we could see that he 
has known opulence, 
and it was heartwarm- 
ing to realize that 
Europe rewards her 
brilliant artists. When 
I asked how he liked 
America he smiled and 
said he was happy to 
be in this country. I 
believe he spoke the 
utter truth, but somehow I had the 
feeling that the album from home eased 
many a twinge of longing, for its cor- 
ners were well worn with turning. 

Ivan Mestrovic’s youthful appear- 
ance belies statistics. He seems a young 
fifty although his life has spanned 
seventy years. The productivity of that 
time would do credit to five sculptors 
fer he has created hundreds of works 
of art— some of them monumental, 
some heroic, some life-sized, and others 
on smaller scale. He seldom makes 
clay sketch models or scales his works 
with pointing machines. Méestrovic 
works directly every mark of the 
chisel sure and true. He has no assist- 
ants who “rough-in,” the master later 
finishing up and signing his name. His 


believe he would cut and polish his 
own stone and haul it home. 

We asked which of his works he 
considered to be his finest masterpiece 
and he laughed, saying, “When I have 
finished a piece, I go on to something 
else. The challenge is gone and I sel- 
dom feel the same interest in it again. 
There are a few exceptions like the 
tomb of the unknown soldier and the 
































SUPPLICATION, in Travertine marble, is over 


lite-size, and also the artist's property. 


ST. JEROME [inset at left) is sculpture 
in marble and mounted in the front wall of 


the St. Jerome Croatian Institute at Rome. 


IN HIS STUDIO, the artist Mestrovic takes 
time out to smoke. After many years in war- 
and strife-torn European cities, he finds his 
post as Sculptor-in-Residence, at the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse, a restful haven. Here he 
is able to teach young people and to pursue 
his own creative labors. The examples of his 
work shown on these pages are a mere 
sampling of his output which is prodigious. 
























































































ST. ANTHONY of Padua, in clay, later 
bronze-cast for Oxford University, England. 


POPE PIUS XII is a_ life-sized bronze 


work, also placed in St. Jerome's Institute. 


MOSES, in marble, done in 1929, is in the 
Museum at Jerusalem, the property of Israel. 


Canadian war memorial.” 

For all his accomplishments, the 
sculptor is a genuinely modest man. 
Asked about the New York Times 
critic who ranked him with Michel- 
angelo and Rodin, he seemed amused 
and answered, “Oh, we will let time 
take care of that.” 

What good advice, we asked, could 
we take back to young sculpture and 
ceramic students? What about found- 
ation study—is it important for young 
artists to have it? He spoke thought- 
fully and slowly, “Yes, it is most im- 
portant. Years should be spent in draw- 
ing from life. That cannot be stressed 
too much.” 

“What about the artists who do not 
believe in studying anatomy?” we 
asked, thinking of the many students 
today who feel that they can skip the 
boring details of bone and muscle, pro- 


portion and line, and get right to the 
big inspiration. Mestrovic feels that 
every serious student must have a 
thorough understanding of anatomy, 
must carry on an unending search for 
form and rythmic harmonies in the 
human body. “How, with no found- 
ation, can an artist say what he must 
say? How could Beethoven have com- 
posed his great music without a knowl- 
edge of harmony?” 

Forgetting that he might not know 
Americanese, although he speaks five 
languages fluently, I asked about 
“short-cuts for the student.” His brow 
wrinkled until I hastily explained that 
I meant hurry-up methods. He said 
there are none. “Fine art is a long 
study with many sacrifices. Much de- 
pends upon the individual student and 


his ability to assimilate knowledge 
rapidly. I would say that four years of 
solid background study and constant 
experiment would give the talented 
young artist a foundation upon which 
to build his career.” 

Speaking of abstract art, Mestrovic 
feels he can best express himself in his 
present methods of execution. These 
are many, for his work can be as stark 
as a leafless tree, as realistic as his por- 
traits frequently are (note His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII), as poetic as his 
tenderest Mother and Child. But the 
abstract is an unexplored treatment 
which, though it may be right for 
someone else, is wrong for him. Mes- 
trovic, both modern and Byzantine, is 
always in a class by himself. 

We asked about the opportunities 
for the young sculptors turned out of 
our schools and colleges each year. 
How can all of them find 
places in the art world in 
a country so newly ac- 
quainted with sculpture? 
Most of them must work 
at routine employment to 
earn their living, we said. 
He sadly agreed that it 
was true and_ perhaps 
would be until art, as 
such, became an integral 
part of our daily lives. 
He expressed the opinion 
that America would 
some day place the arts 
in their proper relation- 
ship to living. Europe has 
had the advantage of cen- 
turies of great artistic tra- 
dition with Europeans ex- 
posed to art in every form 
from the cradle to the 
grave. He was all under- 
standing. 

Mestrovic loves young 
people, and young people 
love him. Syracuse offers 
him a restful haven, a 
quiet atmosphere and sin- 
cere friendships. He is able to be in 
contact with the young — he teaches 
only a limited number of graduate 
students—and still have time to him- 
self in his studio. There is a gentle 
social life for him and his wife yet no 
unwelcome intrusion on his privacy. 

Our visit was over. It had been a 
day of special sunshine for us, an un- 
forgettable experience. We left—came 
back to earth—knowing that we had 
become richer for we had met the one 
and only Mestrovic. @ 


The author, after extensive art training, 
“caught the ceramic bug,’ and now 
spends “more than full time” as manu- 
facturer, teacher, and owner and oper- 
ator of the Kay Harrison Studios, 
Detroit. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Julie Webb, Pontiac, 
Mich., are offered by CM editor L. G. Farber. 
Mrs. Webb's sculpture (above), was selected 
Best of Show at the Detroit Hobby Exhibition. 





HIGHLIGHT (one of many), at Detroit, was presentation 
of awards made by Michigan's Governor Williams. The 
Governor (center) smiles approvingly as CM co-publisher 
S. L. Davis (right) greets Popular Ceramics’ Fred de Liden. 





BEST OF SHOW at 
Asbury Park was 
underglaze decorated 
tile table top by 


Harold Morris (right 
N. 


of Shrewsbury, 
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AT THE 
HOBBY SHOWS 


CERAMICS IS FUN! While this was not the official 
slogan of the Hobby Shows it easily could have been. And, 
although these expositions were labeled “hobby,” they were 
well attended by professionals, teachers, therapists, as well 
as by hobby-craftsmen; each, we are sure, finding much of 
specific interest to him. 

The framework of the shows were the exhibit booths 
sponsored by the suppliers and manufacturers. The purpose 
was to acquaint the ceramist with the varied materials, 
equipment and services available to him. Gathered together 
were the latest ceramic innovations as well as the old stand- 
bys—new designs in kilns, wheels, and other equipment; 
new or different ideas for decorating; live demonstrations 
of forming techniques, decorating, enameling. 

A highlight at each regional show (Cleveland; Water- 
loo, Iowa; Detroit; Asbury Park, N. J.; Dallas; Long Beach, 
Cal.;) was the competitive exhibition. Open only to hobby 
ceramists, this feature drew hundreds of entries which were 
juried for cash and merchandise prizes. The top award at 
the Cleveland Show was shown in the June issue; some of 
the winning pieces from the Detroit and Asbury Park com- 
petitions are now pictured here. 



















ASBURY PARK 


EASTERN CERAMIC AND HOBBY SHOW 


1. Creative Design: first prize, Max Levine, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2. China Painting: first prize, Margaret Fon- 
do, Hackensack, N. J 


3. Sculpture: first prize (center), Warren 
Ward, Summit, N. J.; second prize (left), 
Margaret Holsten, Little Silver, N. J.; third 
prize (right), Marion Chapanis, Chatham, 
N. J. 


4. Underglaze Painting: first prize, Arthur 
Rothenburg, West Hempstead, L. I. 


5. Wheel Throwing: first prize, Ruth Jacks, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


6. Best Brush Work: Evelyn Kern, Spring 
Grove, Pa. 
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DETROIT 


GREAT LAKES CERAMIC HOBBY EXHIBITION 


1. Slab Building: first prize (top), Mrs. M. 
Rice, Oak Park. Wheel Throwing: first prize, 
Vera White, Dearborn. 


2. Sgraffito: first prize, Betty Anne Smith, 
Clauson. 


3. Enameling: first and second prize, Mildred 
Kuhn, Detroit; third prize (r), Evelyn Carp- 
enter, Detroit. 


4. Sculpture: (Itor) first prize, Della Antail- 
lia, Dearborn; second, Joan Berube, Pontiac; | 


third, Julie Webb, Royal Oak. 


5. Unusual Glazing: first prize (ctr), D. Me- 
Henry, Detroit; second (r), Ann White, 
Detroit; third (I), M. Londergan, Detroit; 
honorable mention (bottom), Rita Slack. 


6. Coil Building: first prize, Edith Magolis, 
Detroit. 
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TRIO AT GUSTAVSBERG 





by K. L. BOYNTON 


As a result of Sweden's highly successful government 
campaign to “put beauty into everyday living,” the Swed- 
ish people appreciate and purchase the work of their 
craftsmen, Bh re the ceramists. Although many of the 
ceramists are strictly studio potters, selling through retail 
outlets, others are employed as staff artists at great pot- 
tery plants where they design for mass production and 
also create distinguished individual pieces. Three such 
designer-craftsmen are Kage, Lindberg and Friberg—a 
trinity at the Gustavsberg factory—whose works and ways 
are presented here. 



























_ @ 
LEADER of Swedish ceramic design for three decades, Kage, above, 
now concentrates on his “heart work"—Farsta stoneware, a piece 
of which is shown above, fourth from left. Examples of other ware, 
developed by him for the Gustavsberg factory, are also shown. The 
delicate bone china bowl, combined here with a stoneware base 
for contrast, is Cintra ware. Next is Argenta, a mass-produced 
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KAGE: Retired but not Tired 


ITAN among world designers of ceramics, Wilhelm 

Kage enjoys the luxury of retirement by creating finer 
pieces than ever! Having, he says, shoved the responsibility 
of managing Gustavsberg’s art department onto Stig Lind- 
berg, he now has opportunity to concentrate on his beloved 
stoneware. 

To have time sitting obediently at his elbow is indeed 
new to Kage. Coming to Gustavsberg in 1917, he took on 
the task of setting up and running a design division at a 
time when Swedish ceramics had hit such an all time low 
that a national effort was being made to do something 
about it. His new thinking and fine patterns began to 
change the picture at once, and his record as a dinnerware 
designer through the years is one of consistent achievement. 

But beyond his china designing and management—a 
monumental job—he began to develop his own art ceramics. 
In 1926 he hit upon his idea for decorative stoneware, and 
the first of his famous Farsta ware came into being. But 
he was unable to devote time to it because the demand was 
so great for art items which could be produced in larger 
quantities. To meet this demand, he developed something 
entirely new—a combination of earthenware and silver 
called “Argenta” and still one of the plant’s best sellers. 

Moving a little ahead of the times, Kage also created 
an ultra modern line called “Surrea,” a white stoneware of 
striking decor. Another of his major contributions is the 
decorative line, “Cintra.” This ware is fine bone china, 
hand thrown, so delicate as to be translucent. It is not 
glazed at all, the soft color tints being achieved by chemicals 


artware with real silver decoration. The tall two-section vase is 


Surrea ware, the smooth-flowing lines of which are appropriate in 
any setting. The plate, bold and richly colored, is polychrome 
faience. About inspiration for his work, Kage says, “You see and 
observe, and what you see goes inside and around and around, 
and comes out something else.” 
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added to the raw clay. 

During the war, Kage began to revive Faience in the 
plant’s studio, and later he experimented with chamotte, a 
combination of green stoneware clay and a mixture of 
ground, fired stoneware. But he classifies all these achieve- 
ments in unusual ceramics as “head work” holding no 
gripping interest for him beyond the mental stimulation 
required. 

His “heart work,” as he puts it, is the Farsta stoneware 
for which he is famous, and which, as the years pass, be- 
comes more beautiful with everything that love of the 
medium and ever-increasing technical skill can put into it. 
First developed seriously in 1930, the ware is marked 
throughout its changes by massive form, strong decoration 
and full rich glazes. Kage believes that stoneware should 
have a sturdiness which sets it apart from all other ceramics; 
that delicate glaze tones, frivolous decoration or ultra- 
refined line would be out of place. His pieces, from the 
smallest to the great, have a heft to them, a fullness of form 
and decoration that give an appearance of age, and a feel- 
ing of great permanence. 

Kage knows nothing of chemistry, he claims, but he 
has a strong love of rich color, a practical knowledge of 


PLAYING a double role, Lindberg is a top designer and a studio 
potier. 
genious as the earthenware bowls, above, nesting to conserve space 
and having lids that can be reversed to become balanced dishes; 
or as the white stoneware shown at far right. The bird-decorated 


His designs for mass production are practical and in- 


dish and bottles are examples of his faience ware, designed also 
for the factory. Versatile and energetic, he does studio pieces rang- 
ing from large sculpture to miniature items. Shown here is sculpture 
owned by the Museum in Trondheim, Norway. 


LINDBERG: Blithe Spirit 


HE Swedish ceramist who inherited Kage’s job at 

Gustavsberg—Stig Lindberg—is a combination of free 
winging imagination and hard-headed practicality. You see 
both qualities in his management of the art department and 
in his work as an artist. 

His double role at the great plant is exacting, and the 
job a big one for a young man. He is responsible for the 
creation of new designs for dinnerware and mass-produced 
items which must have potential sales appeal and intrinsic 
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glaze performance and an insatiable curiosity. Taking the 
glazes prepared by chemists, he “tinkers them up” to suit 
himself. Sometimes, he says, his mistakes are beautiful! 
Experimenting, he produces striking effects which he uses 
to create different types of Farsta ware, each with a 
characteristic name. Farsta Rust, for example, carries full 
reddish tones; Farsta Arctic has thick white opaque glaze 
flowing glacierlike into incised decoration. Unlike most 
stoneware, Farsta is fired twice. 

In designing, Kage feels what the finished piece 
should look like, makes a small sketch, puts it away for 
a week or so, and then has another look at it. If he likes it, 
he takes it to the studio and works out the form of the 
piece “in consultation” with his thrower—the thrower lend- 
ing his hands, so to speak. (Kage himself dislikes wheel 
work.) And constantly before him as he works is his strong 
conviction that each pot should represent his best, as if by 
that piece alone he will be judged as an artist. 

Kage’s work is in some twenty museums, taking its 
place alongside the best that the ages have produced. In 
his ceramics is much of the quality of the man himself—the 
staunchness of character, and the mellowness of a warm and 
sympathetic nature. 


value yet be “factory line possible.” Working closely with 
the production and sales divisions, Lindberg develops new 
lines which are modern and functional. An important part 
of his job is designing the faience ware for which the fac- 
tory is famous, Sweden’s resurging interest in this type of 
ceramics being due largely to his efforts. 

As a studio potter, Lindberg shows great versatility: 
his ceramics range from sculptured chamotte, some primi- 
tive, some surrealistic, and great wall friezes, to pin dishes 
so small as to balance on a finger’s end. He likes best to 
work in stoneware, throwing it on the wheel, designing odd 





COMING from a long line of famed Swedish throwers, Berndt 
Friberg, like his colleagues, prefers to work in stoneware. His 
pieces, undecorated, depend for effect on form and glaze sub- 
tleties alone. Varied in size and shape, carrying the smoothest 
of glazes, his pottery is characterized by flowing restful lines. 
Ceramics by Friberg, as well as Kage, Lindberg and numerous 
other distinguished potters, are included in the “Design in Scan- 
dinavia” exhibition currently touring museums in this country. 








The author, a Chicago writer, recently spent several months in 
Scandinavia during which time she visited the workshops of some 
of the leading ceramists in Sweden cnd Norway. Reporting back to 
the readers of Ceramics Monthly, she gives brief glimpses of the 
production and personalities of these craftsmen, the following being 
the second of a series.—Ed. 
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shapes and making his own glazes. Using mostly copper 
oxide glazes and intrigued by the unpredictable, he gets 
different results by varying the length of the soaking fire, 
placement in the kiln or size of the kiln used. No two 
pieces of his thrown stoneware are ever alike. 

Versatile, capable, merry, he has no illusions of 
grandeur, his sly humor more often than not being directed 
at himself. He puts a modest price tag on his work for he 
wants to keep it within reach of the family with an average 
pocketbook and feels that the more people he can bring 
pleasure to through his work, the happier he himself will be. 





FRIBERG: Wheel Wizard 


ATCHING Berndt Friberg at his potter’s wheel is like 

having a ringside seat at a sorcerer’s private transform- 
ation session. This white-smocked wizard uses neither props 
nor incantations, yet under his gifted hands a lump of 
clay stirs to life, and, reaching upward, stands at last as a 
vase, beautiful in form and line. 

Recognized as foremost among Sweden’s throwers, Fri- 
berg uses no decoration on his stoneware, relying on eye- 
pleasing shape and subtlety of glaze to achieve the beauty 
he seeks. His pieces have a quiet elegance. 

He has been with Gustavsberg for some twenty years, 
working first as a thrower for the famous Kage. During 
the past fourteen years, however, he has created his own 
pieces entirely and developed his own glazes. He has the 
great advantage of basic know-how handed down from 
generations of famous throwers, his great grandfather, 
grandfather and uncles having been well-known potters of 
their day. Much of his early training was with them, and it 
was then that his familiarity with glazes began. 

Although totally without formal chemistry training, 
Friberg secures interesting effects in tone, and the rightness 
of his glazes for the clay gives his pots a jadelike smoothness 
most pleasing to the touch. Scorning glazes that “perform 
too well,” and forever experimenting, he is able to make 
practical suggestions even to the chemists at the plant. 

In form, his pots vary from floor pieces to tiny palm- 
sized bowls. Some are squat, some tapering, but no matter 
what the size or shape, each pot carries the glaze meant for 
it. The final effect is always one of harmonious line and 
color. @ 
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for the beginner 


ENAMELING... 


Ill. Know Your Colors 


by JEAN O'HARA 


Third of a series of articles designed to 
aid and encourage the beginner who wants 
to learn the art of enameling from the 
ground up. The author is a young Cleve- 
lander of growing reputation whose work 
is included in the Designer-Craftsmen 
U.S.A., traveling exhibition. 


Now that he has, presumably, ob- 
tained firing facilities, equipment and 
tools, and thoroughly cleaned his spun 
copper forms and enamel colors (all 
discussed in detail in June and July 
issues), the beginning enamelist feels 
ready to go to work. But if he wants to 
make the most of his colors, he will do 
well to investigate their habits before 
starting a serious piece. 

Vastly different characteristics are 
found within the family of colors, 
each one having certain properties and 
peculiarities which may set it apart 
from another. All the colors cannot 
be treated alike; in other words, don’t 
buy a few enamels and wade right in. 
Find out first what can and can’t be 
done — successfully — with each one. 
This is something you can determine 
by doing small sample pieces. 

Before outlining testing procedures, 
however, let us clarify certain terms 
which will be used here. 

Counter enamel is the enamel fired 
on the back of a piece. In addition to 
giving the object a more finished look, 
it serves to equalize the strain set up 
by the enamel on the front side of the 
piece, preventing chipping and crazing. 

Acid resistant enamel color is one 
which will*not be damaged by sub- 
mersion for short periods in acid solu- 
tions used for copper cleaning. Many 
enamels will be damaged by some acids 
in sufficient strength; certain colors, 
however, are less affected than others, 
and these are particularly useful as 
counter enamels. As you know, when 
you enamel one side of a piece, the un- 
coated side develops a black firescale 
in the furnace. The easiest way to clean 
it off before continuing with the 
enameling is to immerse the piece in 
acid solution. This cannot be done, 
however, if the acid will attack the 
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enamel on the coated side. When you 
use an acid-resistant counter enamel, 
the problem is eliminated and the piece 
can be quickly cleaned by immersion in 
acid. When you do not, the front side 
must be cleaned by careful swabbing 
with the acid solution, which is a 
longer process. 

Low-fire or soft-fusing colors are 
those which mature (become glossy 
and smooth-surfaced) when fired at 
1400° F., for two to four minutes. 


Medium - fire or medium - fusing 
colors mature when fired at 1450°F.- 
1550°F., for two to four minutes. 

High-fire or hard-fusing colors ma- 
ture when fired at 1600°F., for two to 
four minutes. 

Sludge is scrap enamel—a conglom- 
eration of opaque and/or transparent 
colors, usually very acid-resistant. 


TEST the enamel colors to see how they 
behave, the author advises, before using 
them on finished pieces. Shown above are 
transparent color tests from the author's own 
palette. Here, each color has been tested 
on one sample instead of on several. The 
stripes show the color applied directly on 


By making small fired samples of 
your enamel colors, you will be able to 
determine three important character- 
istics about each one of them. You can 
check the color for the acid resistance 
that makes a good counter enamel. You 
can find out whether the color is a 
high-, medium- or low-fire type so that 
you will know which colors are apt to 
burn but rapidly; which require aver- 
age, and which extra, heat to mature. 
These are factors you must allow for 
when doing a design of many colors, 
applying the hard ones for the first 
firings so that they may be given extra 
heat, and the soft ones in the last fir- 
ings so they will remain intense and 
not begin to burn out. The third 
characteristic to be investigated is pos- 
sible color variation — how the color 
looks when fired; and, in the case of a 

(Please turn to Page 26) 





the metal itself, and also over prefired 
opaque white, prefired flux, gold foil and 
silver foil. Samples can be used for ex- 
perimenting, too, as shown by the piece in 
the lower row center. The holes in the cop- 
per forms make it convenient to hang them 
on a permanent sample board. 











Firing Procedure 

Firing was the subject of the first 
article of this series which appeared in 
the April, 1954 issue. There we were 
concerned with the proper firing tem- 
peratures for different types of ware. 
How to reach those final temperatures 
successfully; that is, the proper stack- 
ing and firing procedure, is a subject 
which could stand some discussion. All 
too often the reason for a defective 
piece can be traced back to improper 
stacking or firing. 

The kiln information given here is 
based exclusively on the small electric 
kiln which is most often used today for 
overglaze firing. 

Before commenting on the stacking 
of the kiln, it is important to mention 
that the ware should first be thor- 
oughly dried. The pieces should be 
allowed to dry slowly at room temper- 
ature in some area where they are 
protected from dust. If you are in a 
hurry to fire the piece, drying can be 
hastened by placing the piece in a very 
low oven with the door left open. 
(This forced drying does not apply to 
enamels which must never be artificially 
dried.) You will find that heating 
darkens the mineral colors; however, it 
will have no detrimental effect. 

Hard porcelain dinnerware can be 
stacked one piece on top of the other 
with three-pointed stilts between. It is 
best to use large stilts so that the bot- 


tom ridge on the plate will sit inside 
the stilt. Never stack too many be- 
cause the total weight may cause the 
bottom plate to break, and the entire 
stack may collapse. 

Never place a piece of china directly 
on the bottom of the kiln or directly 
on a shelf. Always use stilts so that 
air can circulate around the entire 
piece. Large plates and platters are 
best stacked on edge, leaning toward 
one side of the kiln with stilts separ- 
ating the top and bottom edges. The 
top edge of the piece which leans 
against the kiln must not be too close 
to the heating element. Very often 
this is the only way a large piece of 
china can be placed, but it is a dan- 
gerous procedure for very soft ware. 

With several plates of uniform size 
and softer ware, I prefer to use the ad- 
justable plate setter. Stilts are likely to 
mar a soft glaze so use them with cau- 
tion and never use the stilts with metal 
points in such a way as to come in con- 
tact with the glaze. 

It is often advisable to turn large 
bowls, vases, and the like, upside down. 
In such cases, use three bars placed so 
that the china makes contact at the 
center of each bar. These bars are 
handy to use also under the feet of 
single plates. 

The nesting of small pieces is a good 
procedure because it helps you conserve 
space in the kiln. Small refractory but- 





camel hair or sable? 





painting 
pom the Holat Watabas . 
# Which brush is better for painting features on figurines, a 


This is a matter of preference with artists. I usually 
use a fine-pointed camel hair because I think the color flows 
more freely from the soft hair and results in freedom of 
movement for painting the lines. A sable is better for dots. 


# My mineral colors do not dry dull after painting, and I am 
told they should. I am not satisfied with results after firing—the 
painting seems too heavy and the colors not soft. 

You are evidently using a medium containing fat oil, 
and too much of it. Get a good prepared medium of light 
essential oils. There are many formulas and the best are 


hints 
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tons can be used for the stacking of a 
nest. A fully loaded kiln will help you 
obtain a more uniform firing; however, 
be careful not to overcrowd. Leave 
plenty of room between the walls of 
the kiln and the articles for complete 
ventilation. Breakage is often caused by 
uneven expansion of the china when 
there is not enough freedom of heat 
circulation. 

The placement of cones must be 
kept in mind while the kiln is being 
loaded. The cones used in this low- 
firing range (020 to 013) contain sul- 
phur which can affect the decoration, 
sO never use more than two cones in a 
single firing. 

Be sure the cones are not put too 
close to the heating elements. Place the 
test cone on the top shelf back of 
center so it can be seen through the top 
peephole. If shelves are not being used, 
place the test cone to the side of center 
so it can be seen behind the finishing 
cone which is placed directly in line 
with the bottom peephole. 

Because you will actually be over- 
firing the test cone, it will melt and 
often flow so leave plenty of room for 
this by not placing it too close to the 
china. I set my cones in a thick paste 
made of kiln wash and put this on a 
broken piece of asbestos board or some- 
thing which may be discarded. A 
regular cone holder, of course, is handy 
but it can seldom be re-used. 

Now, for the firing. The most im- 
portant thing to consider in firing 
overglaze decorations is to be sure to 
vent properly and sufficiently. The oils 
used in the mediums will burn out, and 
you must allow them to escape. 

Start your firing with the lid of the 
kiln propped up at least three inches 
and with both peepholes open. Turn 
on the bottom switch, only, at first: the 
china must be heated very slowly to 
prevent breakage. There is no time 
table for each step in the firing cycle 
because we do not fire by the clock! 
The time intervals depend on the load 
in the kiln; whether the individual 
articles are large or small (large pieces, 
of course, heating up more slowly); 
and the types of decoration used (some 

(Please turn to Page 31) 
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Are Lead Glazes Dangerous? 





All too often the 
beginner in ceramics 
hears something of 
the dangers of using 

lead glazes before he 

has had an_ oppor- 

tunity to work at the 
craft for any length of time. His re- 
action may be to assume that all lead 
glazes are unsafe. Some people de- 
velop a phobia regarding their use, 
while others go blithely along, un- 
aware of, or unconcerned about, the 
possible toxicity of their glazes. Either 
course is foolish; the best thinking on 
the subject would be to recognize that 
there are dangers and to follow pro- 
cedures designed to nullify these 
dangers. 

What is lead poisoning? It is an 
occupational disease to which ceramists 
as well as industrial workers are sus- 
ceptible if not protected against it. Al- 
though some lead is normally found in 
the body, abnormal amounts can be ab- 
sorbed and stored in the human system. 
The process can go on for a very long 
time, sometimes for years, without 
harm. If and when the system has 
stored up more lead than it can safely 
eliminate, however, lead poisoning may 
occur. The condition is often disabling, 
but, if treated early enough, can be 
cleared up in a relatively short time. 
Lead poisoning very seldom if ever 
causes death unless some other com- 
plicating condition is present. 

How does lead get into our system? 
We can absorb lead by inhaling lead 
dust and fumes into the lungs; and by 
ingesting—through the mouth to the 
stomach where the lead is absorbed into 
the blood. (Only one form of lead can 
be absorbed through the skin. This is 
the tetraethyl lead used in gasoline, and 
of course is not a ceramic material. 
None of the lead compounds we use in 
our craft can enter the body through 
the skin.) 

In ceramics, there are two areas 
where we should be concerned about 
the possibilities of lead poisoning: first, 
in the use of food containers which 
have been glazed with a poorly made 
or very soluble lead glaze; and second, 
in working with lead-bearing materials. 
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More than a year ago (June, 1953 issue), 
in response to the many requests for intor- 
mation on the subject, the author presented 
his views on the safe and unsafe practices 
associated with the use of lead-bearing 
materials. “Are lead glazes safe?" is still 
the most often-asked question. Since the 
June, 1953 issue is no longer in print, we 
asked Mr. Littlefield to cover the subject 
again, reviewing and enlarging on the 
original presentation.—Ed. 





In regard to the first area, a lead- 
glazed food container can be used with 
absolute safety if the glaze has been 
well made and properly fired. Actually, 
the great majority of commercial din- 
nerware is glazed with lead-bearing 
glazes—so compounded as to have no 
toxic effect whatever. A dangerous 
glaze would be one that would easily 
dissolve in weak food acids, thus con- 
taminating the foodstuffs. 

If you are using commercial glazes, 
the manufacturer can tell you whether 
they contain lead, and whether the 
glaze can be safely used for food con- 
tainers. If you are uncertain of the 
source of the glaze, or if you are 
compounding your own, you can per- 
form a very simple test on fired pieces 
and determine for yourself whether a 
food container can be used with safety. 


ACID TEST FOR GLAZES 


Glaze and fire three small test 
pieces. Partially immerse one in 
household vinegar, the second in 
lemon juice, and the third in rhu- 
barb sauce, and allow each to 
stand undisturbed for approxi- 
mately 48 hours. Remove the test 
pieces, and carefully scrutinize the 
treated and untreated areas. If the 
surface of the immersed portion 
shows signs of roughening or pit- 
ting or any other changes in texture 
or color, it should be considered 
unsafe. Vigorous rubbing of the 
treated area with the thumb may 
help you see changes in texture not 
otherwise visible. Or, drawing a 
lead pencil across the area also 
may reveal textural changes. 





The reason for testing in the above 
solutions is that food acids are 
apparently most potent in their attack 
on glazes. The household vinegar is 
acetic acid; lemon juice contains citric 
acid; and oxalic acid is present in rhu- 
barb. If these full-strength food acids 
do not affect the glaze, you can, in my 
opinion, consider the glaze to be safe. 

If you make your own glazes, you 
can control the solubility of the lead 
because this factor depends on the other 
oxides used in the formula. Boric acid, 
for example, increases the solubility of 
lead. The alkalis, potash and soda have 
a similar effect though to lesser degree. 
On the other hand alumina is a power- 
ful ingredient for decreasing solubility, 
and silica is only slightly less effective. 
Calcium oxide, zinc oxide, barium oxide 
and zirconium oxide — all help to 
thwart solubility, calcium being the 
most effective of the four. Magnesia, 
however, is of little value in this 
respect. 

The low-solubility lead glaze we de- 
sire would, therefore, be one that con- 
tains as little alkali and boric oxide, and 
as much alumina, silica, calcium and/or 
zinc oxide as possible, considering the 
requirements of the glaze formula used 
(fit, firing temperature, etc.). Further 
additions of other materials, such as 
barium and zirconium oxides, might be 
made. 

In the second area; that is, working 
with lead-bearing materials, sensible 
precautions can easily be taken to mini- 
mize or completely eliminate any dan- 
ger. When working with lead glazes or 
lead compounds, take extreme care to 
avoid transferring lead from your 
hands to your mouth. This means that 
your hands should be well scrubbed 
after handling lead, and that habitual 
smoking or eating while working with 
lead invites trouble. 

Some ceramists think that hazards 
are eliminated when they use lead frits 
but this is true only if the frit is so 
compounded as to have very low solu- 
bility in dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
chief component of the gastric juices. 
Frit manufacturers are aware of the 
problem, and should be able to supply 

(Please turn to Page 28) 
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FOR A STARTER, the simple spacing of 
Lesson | (April) can be used. Notice how 
the contrasting dark and light areas add 


interest to the simple linear space divi- 
sions. Rework the linear patterns you 
20 





NO. 5: DARK AND LIGHT 


have already made. The increased thickness 
of the lines produces mass which contrasts 
in both tone and area with the light zones. 
Note the greater 
that 


and vitality 


treatment. 


sturdiness 


is obtained from such 


The skeleton of art is made up of 
lines—and the flesh that clothes this 
structure is dark and light. The pat- 
tern of contrasting tones is the element 
on which all visual art depends in large 
degree. The pattern, in turn, depends 
on good spacing and that is the reason 
these lessons began with line and space 
division (April issue)—-so that there 
might be a clearer insight for making 
dark and light arrangements. 

Dark and light is a schematic plan 
devised by the designer and it is im- 
portant not to confuse it with light- 
and-shade. Shadows imply that the 
third dimension is actually present or is 
represented, and cast shadows do give 
contrast but there is never the vitality 
achieved through an organized plan of 
dark and light. The designer working 
with representational decoration is con- 
strained by truth to nature and cannot, 
therefore, dispose the darker shadows 
most advantageously for the sake of 
pattern. We are also aware that 
shadows are fleeting and without sub- 
stance while substance is the essence of 
dark and light. Shadows are associated 
with the third dimension but dark and 
light emphasizes the two-dimensional 
quality of pattern and is not necessarily 
concerned with solidity or volume. 
Through using dark and light, areas 
can be developed decoratively and 
played one against the other not only 
by shape but by contrast of tone. 

Light-and-shade implies a single or 
limited source of illumination, and is 
concerned more with the external or 
surface aspects of nature than with the 
Organic spirit of art. Dark and light 
patterns, on the other hand, are bathed 
in a uniform light with no specific 
source of illumination; there is a time- 
less quality about them in which vari- 
ations of tone are used for the sake 
of composition rather than as a device 
to simulate natural phenomena. 

The Orientals, especially the Per- 
sians, Chinese and Japanese, have prob- 
ably been the greatest masters of dark 
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and light patterns. A study of their 
ware is enlightening—not for the pur- 
pose of copying or adaptation but for 
understanding the manner in which 
they achieved their simple and forceful 
statements. Early European ware has 
the same clarity and directness—but 
the later ware was intended so clearly 
to emulate the great painters or was so 
ostentatious and sentimental that all 
semblance to fine dark and light pat- 
tern was lost. Such study not only 
stimulates the imagination, but can pro- 
vide a kind of standard by which judg- 
ments can be made. 

Primitive potters, almost without ex- 
ception, have had a fine intuitive sense 
of discrimination in the use of dark and 
light which gives their patterns a stimu- 
lating and convincing character. Exam- 
ination of them will show the inex- 
haustible variations which can be made 
with slight alterations in dark and light 
even within a strict tradition. Here we 
see the rich texture and body which 
can be achieved only with discrimin- 
ating use of value—and in primitive 
decoration, the dark and light schemes 
are almost always simple, limited to two 
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or three tones. The results are derived 
from fine perception in space division 
(Lesson No. 1), combined with delight 
in the effective use of decorative 
weighting of the pattern, the massing 
of darks in contrast to the light areas. 

Variety has been mentioned several 
times in the previous lessons as being 
one of the most important elements in 
design. It adds zest and interest to pat- 
terns giving them spirit and liveliness. 
Dark and light produces vigor and 
forcefulness which can be playful and 
gay or serious and sombre. Dark and 
light combined with variety gives the 
designer an inexhaustible source of 
exploration. 

If the original space divisions are 
good, as well as provocative, the 
arrangement of dark and light will to 
some extent be solved. But care must 
be exercised in the placement of the 
dark areas because they are forcefully 
magnetic to the eye and can, in con- 
sequence, disrupt a unified appearance 
in the pattern or call attention to them- 
selves and not to the pot. If either of 
these should happen, the decoration has 
failed in its purpose. @ 
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POOR JUDGEMENT is shown in these ex- 
amples. The placement of the dark, as well 
as of the light areas, should take into account 
the relationship and changes of the surface 
planes. If these are ignored, distortion of 
the form can result. The proper adjustment 


of scale in the use of dark and light is 
extremely important—a small or delicate 





piece usually requires more delicacy than 
a massive pot. Balance is equally important. 
It is very difficult to mass all the dark 
areas together on a piece without shift- 
ing the 


center of interest improperly. 
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NO RULES can be given for the proper amount, distribution or 
placement of dark areas in a pattern. It is a very personal matter. 
Your first attempts may possibly be the best but this cannot be 
known unless they are compared with other trials. Sketch on a 
surface which can easily be washed off and work freely and directly. 
If you use a broken line (zig-zag or wavy), alter the thickness of it; 
this will give variety and punctuate the cadence of the line. Regu- 
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lated progressive weighting of a curved line, a growth from thin 
to thick or vice-versa, will increase its forcefulness. Always keep the 
form of the pot in mind. The surface treatment must be harmonious 
with it—either complementing and repeating the contours, or oppos- 
ing them for greater contrast. Avoid extremes in the placement of 
dark areas and remember that variety will enliven the pattern. 
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COLORS 


FOR DECORATING TABLEWARE, TUMBLERS, 
LAMP GLOBES ETC. 


Beautiful Low Firing Colors 
(Cone 022-020) 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE COLLECTION OF 
FIVE GOLD CONTAINED COLORS 


(Carmine—Ruby—Rose) 
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Any other colors, 
collection of 20 colors 
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COLORED 
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SAMPLE COLLECTION OF 
TEN COLORS 
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GOLD, (LIQUID BRIGHT ROMAN BURNISH) 
PLATINUM, LUSTRES 
A complete line available for Glass and China 
@ IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT @ 


*Postage paid when check accompanies order. 
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Q. Inthe April “Holst Notebook,” for outlining, the 
author suggests the recipe “one part sugar to seven parts 
black outlining mineral powder.” Does this proportion 
apply to any good overglaze powder as well as the black? 


A. We checked with Mrs. Holst, who assures us 


that this recipe will work well with all mineral colors. 


I have been successfully using a prepared white 
clay for hand-building; I find, however, that pieces wheel- 
thrown with this clay crack in the bottom as they dry. I 
have tried everything I can think of to solve this problem, 
such as making sure the bottom and side walls are of equal 
thickness, drying extremely slowly, drying on the rim, etc. 
The cracking persists and I wonder if you can offer some 
help? 

A. Assuming you have eliminated the other possible 
sources for your cracking problem, it may be that your 
difficulty comes from allowing the throwing water to remain 
in the bottom of your pieces for too long a period. This 
frequently occurs, with beginners particularly who are apt 
to work and overwork the clay using excess water and not 
sponging out the bottom of the piece frequently enough. 
What happens is that the clay in the bottom becomes softer 
from the excess water which means that it will shrink more 
than the stiffer walls. This differential shrinkage between 
the bottom and the walls can cause cracking. 

Whether you are throwing on the wheel head or plaster 
bat, be sure to cut the piece away with a wire even if left 
on the head to dry. This will allow for shrinkage of the clay. 


Q. Why will red iron oxide not always color a glaze, 
but apparently cause it instead to become dull and lumpy? 


A. I can’t think of any reason why this should hap- 
pen, and it is difficult to venture a guess without knowing 
the glaze composition, the firing temperature, the amount 
of red iron oxide added, etc. The only possibility occurring 
to me is that excessive additions of iron oxide can some- 
times give matness, and immaturity. 


Q. Can prepared liquid underglazes be used as 
colorants for glazes? 


A. Yes, and very nicely. The prepared underglazes 
are very finely ground, and the color well-dispersed. Stirring 
in small amounts will give you evenly-colored glazes, where- 
as some grinding is invariably needed if you use pure 
oxide colors. 

















Direct your inquiries to Questions Editor, ‘Ceramics 
Monthly,” 3494 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio. Please 
enclose a stamped reply envelope. Questions of general 
interest will appear in this column. 
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Florence Fling of Toledo, Ohio: by day she works 
on people and at night she works on pottery, for she is 
a beautician by trade and a ceramist by hobby. 

Although a grandmother, she is a comparative new- 
comer to work with clay. “Five years ago I tried my 
hand at ceramics and knew this was what I was search- 
ing for. It is both creative and useful. I work almost 
exclusively on the wheel but have tried and used other 
techniques.” 

This hobby potter-come-lately has already been wide- 
ly recognized—with a one-man show at the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art (fifty pieces of pottery and other items on 
display, all done after the day’s work and on weekends 
in her home studio); honorable mention in the highly 
competitive Toledo Area Artists’ show this year; repre- 
sentation in other shows including the well-known nation- 
al Decorative Arts and Ceramics at Wichita. 

She prefers to work in stoneware and porcelains, and 
likes both traditional and modern shapes. As for decora- 
tion, wax-resist and super-imposed glazes are her favor- 
ites. “It’s in glazes that I find the most joy,” Mrs. Fling 
reveals. “Since I lacked chemistry, developing glazes was 
a laborious task at first but so rewarding—with dis- 
appointments, too.” 

Although she adopted ceramics as her avocation so 
recently, she has been exposed to arts and crafts all her 
life, and attended Toledo Museum classes in design and 
painting for many years. “I do spend quite a bit of time 
on my pottery,” she comments, “but, as all other clay 
enthusiasts know, it isn’t work. It’s relaxation—and fun.” 
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cMbriefs 


enamel 


with a twist (of wire)...enamel with a tw 





Decorating with copper wire is a quick and effective 
way to give heightened interest to an enameled piece. You 
can create a wide variety of motifs with the wire and only 
a single enamel color, in most cases completing the entire 
piece in two firings. The simple process is shown here. 


1. A fairly stiff piece of paper is used for sketching 
and when you achieve the shape you want, it is cut out 
and traced on a sheet of 18- or 20-gage copper. Then the 
copper shape is cut out with small metal shears. 


2. The metal is thoroughly cleaned, household copper 
cleaner doing a satisfactory job on small pieces—although 
acid cleaning is recommended as the foolproof method for 
copper. Scrubbing with fine steel wool (grade 00) finishes 
the cleaning. The surface is then rubbed with a lintless 
cloth dampened with saliva. 


3. Agar solution is sprayed on the surface with an 
atomizer and followed by the enamel color dusted on light- 
ly but evenly. Both wetting and dusting are repeated un- 
til a thick enough coating of enamel is on the surface, 
three times usually being sufficient. The copper wire is bent 
and twisted to the form desired for the decoration. 


4. The simple wire form—in this case, a fish motif—is 
laid on the surface of the unfired enamel. The piece is 
set on a stilt and the enamel allowed to dry before going 
into the kiln. During the firing, the wire sinks and em- 
beds itself in the melting enamel. When the enamel ma- 
tures, the piece is removed from the kiln and weighted with 
a heavy metal object to help embed the wire even more and 
also to prevent the whole piece from warping. Usually, 
another dusting or two of enamel and a sccond firing, are 
required to embed the wire more permanently. 


5. During the firing process, black scale forms on the 
copper wire. It is easily cleaned off with a small file, 
followed by polishing with fine steel wool. One more step 
—attaching a finding with metal cement: to the back of the 
piece—and an amusing pin has been completed. 


The finished piece, together with two others done by 
the same technique, is shown above. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, only a single color was used on the demonstration 
pin and on the elephant piece. You can readily see, how- 
ever, that the use of additional enamel colors can create 
even greater interest as in the swan pin in the photo. 


Myra Cooper 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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If you enjoy decorating with an airbrush, you will 
want to try cutting design stencils from foam rubber. 
Although wet paper stencils are useful for many design 
ideas, I find in my work that I use the foam rubber more 
often. 

For doing a large number of pieces which are to carry 
the same motif, such as tiles, the foam rubber gives you 
a permanent stencil. It can be made to hug the surface 
of the piece snugly so that a sharp outline can be had. 
If rubber cement is brushed on the underside, the stencil 
will stick in place giving you full freedom to airbrush 
from all directions without getting your left hand in 
the path of the spray. Since water is not needed, as with 
wet paper stencils, it is possible to decorate further without 
having to wait until the piece is dry. Another advantage 
in using a dry stencil is that one decoration can be super- 
imposed on another without smearing any of the motif. 
The foam rubber sheets I use are about %4-inch thick, and Ballet Dancer H-430 
readily available in most department stores. Bonbon Tray H-429 


The photos below show, step-by-step, how easily foam Th 
e Ballet Dancer . . . this lovely and 


rubber can be used for stencil decorating with an airbrush. 
unusual bonbon tray mold skillfully modeled, is 





Gladys Griffith 
Akron, Ohio ready to be added to your stock of best sellers. 


For durability and long life, be sure it’s an 
ORIGINAL HOLLAND MOLD! 


sncil...foam rubber stencil...foam rubber stencil 
Determine the cost of your mold by 
the number of casts you get from it! 


holland mold shop 


1040 Pennsylvania Ave., Trenton, N. J. 








did you know ... 


WONFIRE 


distributorships 
are still available? 


Yes, you can still latch on to 
these wonderful rapid-moving, 
fool-proof” glazes . .. WON- 
FIRE, the only liquid glazes 
featuring reds that cannot run! 


Write, wire or phone TODAY 
for details. 


Specialized Ceramics Corp. 





200 West Third St., Dept. CM, Plainfield, N. J. 


*in certain localities. 
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ANOTHER FIRST! 


COPPER 


Pieces Designed By 





for ENAMELERS 


Pins * Earrings® Buttons 
Key Chain Tags 
Also 
Rounds * Ovals * Squares 
Crescents * Hearts, Etc. 


WHOLESALE — RETAIL 








WEATHERBY products 


Route 8 Box 532D 
JACKSONVILLE 7, FLORIDA 








NOW! Get the richness of true stone- 
ware glazes from your own kiln with 


NATURAL 
ORE GLAZES 


Brush, dip or spray. Heat and acid resist- 
ant. Exciting NEW rich, varied earthy 
tones—all yours at Cone 04. 


six beautiful colors 


White Enterprise ... Velvet matte 
Black Jack... matte 

Eldorado Plum...rich red 

Blue Stone... mottled 

Aubergine ...rich, dark brown 

Tailing Tan... khaki 

ORDER NOW! 6 oz. sample of any color 
$1 or all-color ass't. of 6-12 oz. pkgs. 
$8.95. Shipped prepaid. Money back 
guarantee of sctisfaction. 





NATURAL ORE GLAZE CO. 
Central City, Colo. 
Gentlemen Enclosed find $______ for 
which rush the following Natural Ore 
Glazes with complete instructions at 

$1.00 each postpaid: 
( ) 602. pkgs.in following colors: 








( ) 6 — 12 oz. pkgs. of assorted 
colors at $8.95 postpaid. 
(Other quantities, price on request) 

Address 
City 











State 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


See Natural Ore Glazes at the Purple Cow, 
Central City, during your Colorado vacation. 
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ENAMELING 


(Begins on Page 17) 


transparent color, how it looks when 
fired over other colors, as well as on 
metal. The reason for making samples, 
therefore, should be obvious for this is 
the way you establish a working 
palette. The procedures for making the 
three basic tests of the different colors 
are given below. 


Test 1: Acid Resistance. 


Sift a coat of enamel color on a 
small scrap of copper, and fire. After 
the sample has cooled, place it in the 
cleaning acid for several minutes, then 
take it out, rinse it in water, and refire. 
If the surface is dull after the second 
firing, it has been hurt by the solution 
and is not an acid-proof color. (See 
page 28 for helpful firing notes.) 


Test 2: High-, Medium-, Low-Fire. 


Although this is an area in which 
knowledge is gained through trial and 
error over a period of time, the firing 
relationships of several colors to be 
used in one design may be determined. 
Place small amounts of the colors in 
question side by side on a single strip 
of copper, and fire at around 1450°F. 
Leave the door of the kiln slightly open 
so that you can see which color settles 
down and becomes shiny first, which 
second, and so on. You will then know 
whether you have any extremely high- 
or low-fire colors. 


Test 3: Color Samples 
OPAQUE COLORS 
For making color samples, use 18- or 
20-gage copper, cut in three-fourths- 
inch squares. Shape each piece of metal 





slightly (as shown in sketch), curving 
the two sides by tapping lightly with 
a wood or rawhide mallet against a 
piece of hard wood or scrap iron. 
(When shaped this way, the metal can 
rest on its two ends in the kiln, elimin- 
ating the need for stilts and trivets.) 
Burr or roughen the edges of the piece 
a little. (A burr is an almost invisible 
rough edge raised with a small file 
cutting diagonally toward the side of 
the metal which is to receive the 
enamel. It makes tiny fingers of copper 
to help hold the enamel at the edges as 
well as reduce crawling and a black 
edging of firescale.) Clean the metal, 





apply a coat of counter enamel to the 
underside and fire. After the first fir- 
ing, clean the front or convex side of 
the piece, burr the edges, apply a coat 
of opaque color and fire. Finally, label 
the sample with the corresponding 
number of the color. 


A few pointers about some of the 
opaque colors may be helpful at this 
point. Many of them, for example, are 
acid-resistant as your testing will show. 
Many, particularly the lighter opaques, 
are difficult to patch, the patch showing 
a different color after several firings. 

All the opaque reds and oranges are 
very soft, low-fire colors. They burn 
out to a mottled black when applied in 
thin coats directly on copper. They are 
apt to burn far back at the edge, and 
are subject to pitting unless heavily 
applied. For a clear and more stable 
color, they must be fired over a pre- 
fired coat of opaque white. They are 
not acid-resistant and, therefore, not 
satisfactory as counter enamels (or, as 
we shall see in subsequent issues, as 
stable bases for metallic foils). 

Opaque black is soft, also not acid- 
resistant, and not too good as a counter 
enamel. It pits when thinly applied and 
must be built up in several layers with 
a firing between each to obtain a good 
dense color. When underfired it is 
quite pebbly—like Scotch grain leather. 

Many of the opaque whites are soft 
and have other characteristics similar to 
the black. In thin application they have 
a pink cast from the copper beneath. 
Since soft white may burn out to a 
handsome aqua at the rim, it can 
often be used to advantage. A very 
heavy layer of a soft white, prefired 
under a thin layer of a transparent, the 
two then high-fired, produces the soft 
white, bubbly texture often seen. 

Opaque beige, a very hard, high-fire 
color, requires a great deal of heat to 
mature. Opaque yellow, lavender and 
ivory are all slightly high-fire colors 
although not as much so as the beige. 

The intensity of opaque colors can 
be varied by the thickness of applica- 
tion. Two coats of an opaque are 
much more intense than one coat. 


TRANSPARENT COLORS 


In testing the transparent colors, you 
will want to know how they look when 
fired directly on copper, on pre-fired 
flux, and on pre-fired opaque white. 
It would be advisable, therefore, to 
make three different samples for each 
color. Use copper squares which have 
been shaped, burred, counter enameled 
and fired. Then proceed to: 

Sample I—test for transparent color 
fired directly on copper: a) clean 
front, b) polish with Lea Compound 
and buff, or steel wool, c) apply color 
and fire. 

(Please turn to Page 28) 
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from the Holat Motebooke 





hints for the china painter 


(Begins on Page 18) 


made from oil of cloves, balsam of copaiba and lavender 
oil. It is a wonder your painting does not blister in the 
firing. 

*® Can I use liquid bright gold over unfired luster? 

It can be done if you are an expert in applying gold 
without retouching, but it certainly would be hazardous. 
It is always best to fire the luster first to be sure it is as 
you wish. The fired luster will give strength to the gold, 
which will then need only one firing. 


* I need to transfer designs to black glazed backgrounds for 
gold decoration. I can see the lines from the graphite transfer, but 
they are difficult to follow when filling in spaces with gold. 

Go over the graphite lines with white or light colored 
India Ink (Higgins). Make certain the design is perfect, 
and then apply the gold. Try not to get any over the ink 
lines which will disappear in the firing. 

* I bought a bargain in a large jar of paste gold which I in- 
tended using on a set of dinnerware. After firing the first appli- 
cation, I hesitate to apply a second coat as the gold looks brassy 
and will not burnish. It does not seem at all like the Roman gold 
I had been using—why? 

There is no such thing as a ‘bargain’ in gold. The 
prices are standard and set by the government according to 
grades or purity. You bought a mixed or diluted metal, 
evidently intended for commercial use. By using pure Ro- 
man gold for coverage, through two more firings, you 
should be able to get a nice finish. 


& What is the difference between bright copper and copper 
luster? 

Copper metal is heavier and more suitable for bandings 
and line decorations. The luster is iridescent and thin 
enough for wide coverage. It is especially lovely as a lining 
for bowls, but requires at least two applications and firings. 


* Supply companies list Dresden Thick Oil and Royal Ground- 
ing Oil with mediums. What are they used for? 

They are mediums which are also used for certain 
techniques in overglaze decoration. The Dresden thick oil 
is used for various purposes but essentially for mixing with 
powdered enamels for relief design. In this instance, it is 
confined mostly to white for highlights in painting. It is 
also used with paste for raised gold. Turpentine is added 
for painting consistency. There is a different medium for 
flat enamel work. The grounding oil is used in dry dusting 
methods for banding. 


# What is Chinese paste? 


A form of enamel, with a water solution medium, 
which is used for ornate overglaze decoration and can be 
applied in high relief. It is especially suitable for jewel work 
on figurines and, in conjunction with relief gold designs, 
for elaborate and decorative ceramics. The colors are quite 
Oriental. The technique will be explained in a later issue. 





Mrs. Holst will gladly answer your questions about overglaze dec- 
oration. Send inquiries to: The Holst Notebook, Ceramics Month- 
ly, 3494 N. High St., Columbus, O., and enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
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Uy China Patuting 
72 Your Cup of “lea 


Trinity Ceramic Supply has everything 
you need to create pieces of lasting 
beauty and fine craftsmanship: Re 
Ward’s China Paints, O. Hommel Co. 
China Paints, Brushes, Pallette Knives, 
Hanovia Gold, Grinding Glasses and... 


e BE a 


These beautiful china paint 
studies were the hit of the Dallas Ceramic 
Show and are now available to trace or 
copy on your china pieces. Sets of 6, com- 
plete with easy-to-follow instructions 
$2.50 Postage Prepaid in U.S.A. Single 
study 65¢ each; Postage Prepaid in 
U.S.A. Write for Dealer’s discount. 


But... 
i You Like te Save Money 


and pottery is your preference, 
save those West Coast freight dollars by 
ordering Velva-Tex. the finest of white 
casting slip, manufactured exclusively 
by: 





TRINITY CERAMIC SUPPLY 


100 Howell Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Telephone PR-7248 
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Original Molds by 
LUDWIG SCHMID! 


His artistry is renown on four continents! 
His molds appeal! 
Only the finest Plaster of Paris is used 


have proven sales 
and many molds will give you over 100 


Send $1.00 today for his cata- 
log (refunded on Ist mold order). 


castings. 


282 Modonna & Child, 283 Cat & Kittens. 


LUDWIG SCHMID 


art ceramic studio 
838 Genesee St., Trenton, N.J. 





ENAMEL 
JEWELRY KIT 
with KILN 


$6.95 210% 


CERAMIC JEWELRY KIT 
$3.00 & $6.00 sizes P.P. 








JEWELRY STILTS 
40c Doz. — '/2 size 
50c Doz. Single point 
type 35c Doz. New 
protected “Lok - Tite” 
features allow great- 
er shelf space. 


COPPER JEWELRY SHAPES 


(11 MM copper earwires $3.30 per gross) 
@All types findings @Press Molds 


ASK FOR OUR FOLDER 
CHARLES HARRIS CO. 


Cathedral Station, N.Y. 25, N.Y. Dept. CM-8 


LARGEST CERAMIC JEWELRY 
HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 
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ENAMELING ... 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Sample I]—test for transparent color 
fired over prefired flux: a) clean front, 
b) polish further with Lea Compound 
and buff, or steel wool, c) apply coat 
of flux and fire, d) clean edges of 
piece with carborundum stone under 
running water, e) apply transparent 
color and fire. 

Sample III —test for transparent 
color fired over prefired opaque white: 
a) clean front, b) apply coat of opaque 
white and fire, c) clean edge of piece 
with carborundum stone under running 
water, d) apply coat of transparent 
color and fire. 

Transparent colors are, of course, 
affected by the color underneath them 
which shines up through the thin layer 
of enamel. The warm colors are in- 
tensified by the warm color of copper 
metal, the cool colors made less in- 
tense, or grayer. This is not necessarily 
a disadvantage but it should be taken 
into consideration. 

Used with copper, most transparents 
have more life when fired over flux or 
transparent yellow than when fired 
directly on the metal itself. Reds, ex- 
cept for a special one made to use 
directly on copper, are apt to fire 
very dark and almost opaque unless 
fired over flux, yellow or transparent 
pink. Flux under a color lightens and 
brightens 1t; yellow brightens the color 
and also, naturally, yellows it. Reds 
over yellow become gold-reds, greens, 
yellow-greens, etc. 

All transparents improve with suc- 
cessive firings and none looks as well 
after the first firing as it does later on. 
This is especially true of transparent 
yellow which is mud-colored when 
slightly underfired. 

Flux is a colorless transparent, and 
soft flux is the one generally used. It is 
a luminous gold color when fired to 
maturity, and a salmon color when 
underfired. Heavily applied, it bubbles 
up through a thin transparent in the 
same way that the opaque white does. 
Flux in itself is not acid-proof and does 
not make a good counter enamel. 


FIRING NOTES. 
® Since enamel burns out rapidly at 
the edges, it should be dusted well out 
to the edges of the piece when applied. 
Prior to firing counter enamel, be sure 
to clean off any grains which may have 
gotten to the front side of the piece. 
Enamel should be dry before being 
placed in the kiln, or it may bubble up 
as heat moisture in the gum 
solution to evaporate; dry by placing 
the piece on a warm spot—the top of 
the kiln, or a warm stilt or trivet. 
(Please turn to Page 30) 
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Lead Glazes— 


(Begins on Page 19) 


information about the dissolving factor 
in their lead products. 

It would seem wise to stress here the 
virtue of good housekeeping practices 
in maintaining a ceramic shop. Dust in 
the workshop may carry lead, is dan- 
gerous and should be eliminated, but 
not by sweeping or any other method 
which stirs it into the atmosphere to be 
inhaled. A vacuum cleaner should be 
used for all dusting. 

An absolutely necessary precaution 
in working with lead glazes is efficient 
ventilation for the spray-booth. It 
would be wise, also, to wear a dust- 
mask as you work. 

Several ceramists have asked me to 
sound a warning about the fumes 
which come from hot ceramic kilns 
when the lead in glazes volatilizes. 
These fumes do constitute a very real 
health hazard. Lead compounds are 
quite volatile at elevated temperatures 
and, in this state, readily assimilated by 
the body when inhaled. Recognizing 
that lead glazes expel lead fumes when 
being fired and, too, that kilns are not 
gastight, it follows that the atmosphere 
in the vicinity of a hot kiln containing 
lead glazes is apt to bear a dangerous 
concentration of toxic lead. Specific 
preventive measures for this particular 
hazard seem rather obvious. Whenever 
possible, the kiln should be located 
away from the work area so that no- 
one is forced to work in a lead-con- 
taminated atmosphere. Ideally, the kiln 
would be situated in a separate room 
or small shed remote from other ac- 
tivity. All kilns, including those fired 
by electricity or a combustion-fuel, 
should be provided with efficient ex- 
haust hoods to carry off all poisonous 
fumes. Moreover, the occasional prac- 
tice of opening the cooling kiln while 
it is still quite hot should be aban- 
doned: the practice is not only harm- 
ful for the kiln’s contents, but, due to 
the possible presence of residual lead 
fumes, a health hazard for the potter. 

The metal enameler, it would seem, 
is in a particularly vulnerable position 
for inhaling fumes of lead because he 
must necessarily often work in close 
proximity to his furnace. Again, the 
only satisfactory solution is the install- 
ation of an exhaust hood provided with 
an adequate fan. 

Another possible source of contamin- 
ation exists in enameling where certain 
techniques require the use of brushes. 
Some enamelists have the bad _ habit 
of “tipping” or pointing brushes with 
their mouths, not even bothering to 
spit out the deposited material. Noth- 
ing could be more ill-advised. Even 

(Please turn to Page 30) 
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Suggestions 







Kiln Stacking Aid 


Everyone, no doubt, has at 
one time or another scen the 
small hexagonal tiles that were 
used on bathroom _ floors, 
drainboards, and the like, but 
I wonder how many _ have 
learned how useful they can 
be in the ceramic studio. I find 
them indispensable when stack- 
ing the kiln. 

If you are going to fire a 
piece just slightly larger than 
your longest kiln post, instead 
of cutting a new set of posts, 





you can set one or more of 
these small tiles on top of the 
posts to give you the extra 
height needed. For firing but- 
tons or small pieces of jewelry, 
a hexagonal tile generously 
kiln-washed makes an_ ideal 
setter. 

Peg Townsend 

Townsend's Hobby Shop 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Clay Hair 

If you want to make fine 
strings of clay to be used as 
hair for poodles or for sculp- 
tured figures, one way is to 
force soft clay through a 
screen or wire strainer. An- 
other, easier method, is to use 
a piece of burlap. 

Cut a piece from an old po- 
tato sack about six inches 
square, wet it, and put a small 
ball of soft clay in the center. 
Cover the clay with the four 
corners and squeeze. The clay 
will be forced through the bur- 
lap in strings. 

—Alfred Dube 
Lincoln, Ill. 


from our readers 


Bluing For Glazes 

When dipping, brushing, or 
spraying a clear or a white 
glaze over a white body, it is 
very difficult to tell where you 
have already applied the glaze 
and whether it is thick enough. 

If you add a small amount 
of a good grade of ordinary 
household bluing to the glaze, 
you can immediately see the 
difference between the glaze 
and the white body. This is 
particularly helpful in the 
dipping process when you 
touch up the spots you held in 
your fingers. The bluing it- 
self, of course, fires out com- 
pletely. 

Johnell Crimen 

El Paso, Tex. 


Potter’s Soap Neutralizer 
Instead of using inflam- 
mable solvents to remove pot- 
ter’s soap from the molds, try 
using ordinary household vine- 
gar. The soap is removed by 
sponging carefully with the 
vinegar which, being an acid, 
neutralizes the alkaline soap in 
a few minutes, and the mold 
is ready for immediate use. 
Lee Levy 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Repair Job 

Repairing chips in fired 
pieces is a tricky job; however, 
I found a rather successful 
method which I think is worth 
passing on, 

I mixed some dry pulverized 
clay (the same type that the 
chipped piece was made of) 
with waterglass, forming a 
thick paste. I built up the 
chipped portion with this paste 
leaving a slight excess to allow 
for shrinkage. After the piece 
was fired, the excess was 
sanded off, the underglaze 
decoration repaired, and the 
piece reglazed and refired. The 
patch is hardly detectable, and 
very strong. 

—Hermine Secretan 
Washington, D. C. 





DOLLARS FOR 


¥O:-@ 8 


THOUGHTS 


Ceramics Monthly pays from $1 to $5 for suggestions used in this 
column. Be sure to include photos and sketches if applicable. 


All items of interest to ceramists 


will be carefully considered. 


(We regret we cannot acknowledge or return items not accepted.) 
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YOU CAN CREATE STUNNING ENAMELED 
JEWELRY IN YOUR OWN LIVING ROOM! 


The secret is the 
trinkit kiln. . . 41/4” 
in diameter. Heats 
to 1500°f. in 4 min- 
utes . . . uses ordi- 
nary house current 


(110 v. A.C.-D.C,), 


ordinary iron cord. 


* 6 tubes of brilliant enamels—red, blue, green, yel- 
low, black and white—complete with plastic screens. 


* Copper discs and squares—enough trinkit jewelry 
parts to make 2 pair earrings, a key chain, and 2 
pins. 


* Spatula, brush, and asbestos board included. 


* It solders too—(solder included)—each piece of 
jewelry is cleaned with sandpaper and soldered on 


95 


a wonderful gift 
a fascinating hobby 

postpaid 
with kiln 


complete 
additional enamels and jewelry parts available—see cuff links, but- 
tons, tie clasps, pins, etc. in our catalog—trinkit comes packed for 
remailing, weighs 2 lbs. 


ILLINI 


163 W. Illinois St. 
Telephone: Michigan 2-3367 


CERAMIC SERVICE 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 


SIX Craw Destens 
' For to in, yates Cyr? By Geraldine White 
[Price las 





“Potters Nook’ Ceramic Designs 





PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
especially adapted for 
underglaze colors $1.25 


GARE ceramic SUPPLY COMPANY 
235 Washington Street ® Haverhill, Mass. 
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BUY A QUALITY PRODUCT 


Model Kilns 


TOP OR FRONT LOADING 
WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG SHOWING 45 MODELS 


770 N. Main St., Akron, O. 











@ Rhinestones for Figurines 
@ Pin Backs and Ear Wires 
@ Cuff Link Backs, Catches, Etc. 


Plate Hangers, “Fian" felt strips, 
Tile Frames and other fast moving 


items. 
Send for Free Studio Price List Today 


BERGEN ARTS, bepr. cm 
128 Main Street, Hackensack, N. J. 








CANADIAN POTTERS 


We have a full stock of all ceramic 
supplies — fast mail order service. 


REAGH STUDIO LIMITED 


3529 West 41st Ave., Vancouver 13, B.C. 








CERAMICS FOR FUN AND PROFIT 


Let us help you set up a course for your 
school or ity. Complete line of 
supplies and equipment. 


Seeley’s Ceramic Service 
7 Elm Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 











KNAPINE CERAMIC STUDIO 
Sno-White Non-Crazing Slip 
Non-Crazing Transparent Glaze 


MOLDS, MODELS, BLOCKS, CASES 
Sno-White Bisque Ware 








212 S. 11th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 











exciting ... 
ae 
original ... 


Send 25c for catalog 

Sahuaro Molds, P.O. Box 133, Sta. A 
Studio at 560 College Ave. 

Palo Alto, California 
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ENAMELING ... 


(Continued from Page 28) 


® A kitchen knife or spatula may be 
used to move the enameled copper 
squares to the supports on which they 
will rest during firing. To lift these 
units in and out of the kiln, use two- 
pronged wire tongs. 

® Pieces of marinite (a type of re- 
fractory board) may be substituted for 
trivets to support the samples. This 
material, a light gray color when new, 
must be conditioned before use by 
firing it, alone, until it turns light pink. 
When used for firing enamels, marinite 
should be placed on small firebrick 
blocks set on the floor of the kiln. 

® The kiln pyrometer should read a 
little over the temperature at which 
you expect to fire, because heat loss 
occurs when the kiln door is opened 
and closed. During the first several fir- 
ings, keep the kiln door open just 
a crack so that you can watch and get 
used to the amount of time it takes to 
completely melt the colors. 

® In the case of counter enamel 
underfire slightly to avoid excessive 
firescale on the front of the piece. 
The underfired surface will be rough 
but will smooth out in later firings. 

© After a piece has been removed 
from the kiln, do not try to move it 
from the trivet or marinite until the 
red glow has died out of it; until then, 
the enamel is still soft. 

The testing of the colors as out- 
lined here should give you a sufficient 
set of samples for the present. Later in 
the series, when we consider the use 
of metallic foils in enameling, we shall 
see how the transparent colors are 
affected when fired over foils. @ 





Lead Glazes— 


(Continued from Page 28) 


though enamels are in the form of frits 
and therefore relatively insoluble in 
water, they may be readily soluble in 
body fluids and, eventually, highly 
toxic. (In this connection, there is a 
great additional hazard because many 
of the metals used as colorants in 
enamels are strong poisons.) 

These facts about lead, ceramics and 
you have been presented not to frighten 
but to inform! Certainly it is not my 
intention to discourage the use of lead- 
bearing materials or of food containers 
glazed with lead glazes, but rather to 
help the ceramist and enamelist use 
these safely and successfully. 

Use common sense is a good way 
to sum up. Recognize the dangers and 
then be careful. You know fire, too, is 
dangerous, but properly used and con- 
trolled it is a boon to mankind. @ 











NOW AVAILABLE ... NEW LOW PRICE 
Complete Copper 


Enamel Kit - $35 
> INCLUDES: 
—Enameling Kiln 
(4x4x4!/2), 8-2 oz. 
pkgs. Enamel 
2 \ rs, — 
~ >. ack, Handling 
22227t#@@® 2. Fork, Asst. Stilts, 
Brush, Metal Sif- 
ter, Steel Wool, Cleaner, Gum Solution, Cop- 
per Tray, and Blanks with Jewelry Findings. 
Kiln Only — $23.95. Pyrometer — add $17.50. 

DEALERS WANTED 


Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 
62 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, N.Y. 












CRAFTOOL 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
ELECTRIC VARIABLE SPEED 
POTTERS WHEELS 
TREADLE & KICK WHEELS 
BANDING & DECORATING WHEELS 


BALL MILLS 
GEM CUTTING MACHINES 
MODELING & TRIMMING TOOLS 
CERAMIC: ACCESSORIES 





Write for complete catalog. 
Lraftools, Inc.401 Broadway, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 








Lix-Crax Ceramic Cement 
Mends in ALL Stages of Production 
The Best Ceramic Mender on the Market 

SOLD THRU DEALERS ONLY 
Write for Our Discount Sheet 
LIX-CRAX 
403 S. Hancock—Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Clay Haven 
Ceramic & China Painting 
Supplies 
Evenheat and Jen-Ken Kilns 
Ceramichrome Distributors 


6912 Schaefer Rd. Dearborn, Mich. 
LU 2-6871 








Featuring Exotic Art Glazes 
Complete line of Ceramic Supplies 
Classes—Firing 
Open Sat. all day—Sun. by appointment 
Irco & L and L Kilns, Tru-Fyre Glazes 
Jirele Ceramics 2116 N. Limestone 


Ohio's Largest Ceramic Studio 
SPRINGFIELD Phone 3-0632 OHIO 








Send Today 


$1.00 for Mold Catalog that is really 
unusual. Completely illustrated variety of 
molds including Figurines, Animals, Christ- 
mas items, Angels, Planters, etc. Catalog 
also includes many suggestions for decor- 
ating greenware produced from our molds, 
also sketches for painting eyes and feat- 
ures. Liberal discount to Bona Fide 
Studios. $1.00 deductible on first $10 


order. 


Alberta's Ceramic Studio 
1032 Mission St., South Pasadena Calif. 
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(Begins on Page 18) 

paintings do not incorporate as much 
oil as others and this makes a difference 
in the venting time). When you think 
the pieces are beginning to get hot, 
turn on the second or top switch. If 
you have a large kiln with three 
switches, turn on only one at a time 
with intervals of at least fifteen 
minutes between each. 

When the last switch is turned on, 
you can drop the lid so that it is 
propped up only one inch. The oils 
which are burning out will leave an 
odor as they escape, and when this 
odor is no longer apparent you may 
close the lid completely and also the 
bottom peephole. The top peephole 
should be left open for at least another 
twenty minutes for safety. Only when 
you are absolutely certain that all of 
the volatile materials have burned out 
should you close the top peephole, be- 
cause a satisfactory firing cannot be en- 
joyed if the air is closed out too soon. 
This rule, incidentally, is especially 
important in the firing of bisque ware 
and very thin glazes. In the case of my 
own firings, I generally leave the lid 
of the kiln propped up until there is 
a good red glow in the kiln. 

Heat is supposed to rise under nor- 
mal conditions which ordinarily would 
make the top of the kiln the hottest. 
We do so much venting, however, and 
the lid of the kiln is propped up for so 
long that when the kiln is finally 
closed completely the heat becomes 
quite uniform in a small kiln. 

Look in on the test cone occasionally 
as the firing progresses. This is your 
warning cone, and when it starts to 
bend it indicates that the final firing 
temperature is not very far away. 
When your finishing cone bends to the 
degree you wish, turn off all switches 
and leave the kiln alone. 

The kiln should be allowed to cool 
slowly. If you are in a hurry, you 





NOW AVAILABLE 


CREEK-TURN 


* UNDERGLAZES 

* OVERGLAZES 

* TRANSPARENT MATT GLAZE 
DEALER TERRITORIES OPEN 
CREEK-TURN POTTERY 


Route 38, Hainesport, New Jersey 
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might open the top peephole an hour 
or so after you have turned off the kiln; 
but I prefer to wait overnight. Please 
remember that the top peephole was 
the last one closed and the first one 
opened. There is a good reason for this. 
We opened the top plug first to avoid 
creating a draft. In the procedure of 
closing the kiln, we wanted to make 
sure that any last combustion gases 
would rise and leave the kiln through 
the top peephole. 

After a reasonable length of time, 
place your hand over the opened top 
peephole, and when you feel only a 
slight warmth to the hand (not hot) 
you may lift the lid one inch. Later on 
you may use the three-inch prop under 
the lid. Never open the bottom peep- 
hole until the kiln is so cool that you 
can comfortably put your hand inside. 
Never open the lid completely until the 
kiln is quite cold for the firing of your 
overglaze colors is not complete until 
the pieces are cold. Enamels can crack 
and scale off if cooled too quickly; 
and the ware itself may crack if cooled 
at too rapid a rate. 

We are very fortunate to have cones 
for temperature readings. I can re- 
member away back when we used oil- 
burning kilns and had to depend on 
sight to estimate the temperatures and 
firing progress in the kiln. The smoke 
from the burning oil went out the 
chimney, and there was a large spy- 
hole to look through—a closed window 
covered with mica. We could see the 
colors and designs on the china come 
into view as the annealment stage 
approached completion, and we learned 
by sight just when to turn off the kiln. 
This was a very slow process taking 
many hours of watching and control of 
the oil flow. It had its advantages, how- 
ever; having no alternative, you had to 
fire slowly and carefully. 

Today, with the wonderful ad- 
vantages of easily controlled electric 
kilns, pyrometers and cones, we should 
be able to enjoy a perfect kiln load 
every time. We take advantage of 
modern conveniences, however, and, 
in tune with the modern tempo, we try 
to hurry things along. 

The best advice I can offer is to slow 
down your firing cycle and don't 
watch the clock. Your patience will 
be rewarded. @ 


If there is any phase of overglaze 
decoration which the reader would like 
to have discussed in this series, the 
author will be glad to consider it. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Holst in care of CM. 





Imported German 
WHITE GLAZED TILES 

















We have just received 
these 6 x 6 inch square 
tiles from Bavaria. 


The glazed tiles are spec- 
ially priced at 25c each 
and the bisque tiles 24c 
each. 


For white china and all 
supplies ask for our catalog 
C which will be mailed to 
you without charge. 


W. A. MAURER COMPANY 


316-318 West Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Established 1880 














Florenee Cox 


Ceramic Studio 
543 Boulevard, Kenilworth, N. J. 


Distributor 


Tru-Fyre * Renaissance * Won- 
fire Glazes ® Fine Art Brushes 
* Double B Wood Novelties * L 
& L Kilns * Altone Gold Eras- 
ers ® Jane Snead Publications 
* Silk Sponges ® Florence Cox 
Molds * Coxcraft Gold, China 
Paints, Palette Knives, Wood 
Wheels for Lace Work, Velvet 
Picture Frame Backs, Water- 
mount Decals. Lycoming Wood 
Tile Frames. Ray’s Finger Tool. 





1954 Greenware and Firing 


Price List 20 pages $1.00 





Four page supplement for your 


1953 price list—25c 
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ANOTHER 
Ruth McDaniel Original 














"OLE SALTY ASH TRAY 


Smoke rises thru nostrils. 
M-54—6” x 5” Mold Price $4.00 
F.0.B. Port Arthur, Texas. 
Add 10% Packing Charge 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


McDANIEL Mold Co. 


P. O. Box 3086, Port Arthur, Texas 








IT ISN'T HOW 
LOUD YOU "HOLLER," 
IT'S WHAT YOU SAY 
THAT COUNTS . . . 


We carry one of the most complete 
lines of hobby ceramic supplies of 
any house in the U.S.A. .... 


BIG, COMPLETELY NEW, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLY CATALOG 
Now ready for distribution. Only 
25c in coin or stamps, deductible 
on first order of $2.50 or more. 


EX-CEL 


cone 05 


WHITE CASTING SLIP 
Now only 
75c¢ per gallon 
in 10-gallon drums 


plus $1.00 drum deposit 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3295 JACKSON AVE. 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 

through August 15 
West Coast showing of Designer- 
Craftsmen U.S.A., at the Museum of 
Art. The exhibition was drawn from 
nine juried regional shows and _ first 
displayed at the Brooklyn Museum 
last fall. More than two hundred hand- 
crafted objects by Americans. Includes 
ceramics. 


MAINE, Five Islands 
August 21-23 
Community Club’s Annual Art Show 


and Exhibition. Includes ceramics. 


MAINE, Kennebunk 

August 3-28 
At Brick Store Museum, members An- 
nual Exhibition including crafts. 


Maing, Rockport 

through August 
Maine Coast Artists Annual Exhibi- 
tion and Sale at the Schoolhouse, Rt. 1 
at Pascal Ave. Enamels and ceramics 
are shown, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lincoln 

September 15-October 10 
American Craftsmen Exhibition, cir- 
culated by Smithsonian Institution, in- 
cludes more than 100 examples of cer- 
amics, enamels,  silversmithing and 
other work by outstanding contem- 
porary craftsmen. At DeCordova and 
Dana Museum and Park. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Manchester 

through August 14 
Design in Scandinavia Exhibition at 
the Currier Gallery of Art. Sponsored 
by the American Federation of Arts, 
this traveling show includes over seven 
hundred items, mass produced and 
handcrafted, selected by top Scandi- 
navian designers. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Manchester 

October 24-November 14 
German Ceramics, a traveling show 
arranged for Smithsonian Institution, 
has sixteen pieces, mostly glazed stone- 
ware, done by ten leading artist-teachers 
in Germany, At Currier Gallery of 
Art. 


(Please turn to Page 33) 





TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 
HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 





New 38 page illustrated catalog-25c 
(Sent FREE to Schools, Institutions 
and dealers—write on letterhead.) 
Professional staff of long experience 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
3517 Riverside Drive ® Dayton 5, Ohio 





Tool And Clay 
Headquarters for 
Sculptors & Ceramists 


You name it! We’ve got it. Ceramic, 
Marble, Plaster Casting, Sculptor’s 
TOOLS. Ceramic, Modeling, School, 
Plastelines, CLAYS. Exclusive seller 
of ROMA ITALIAN PLASTILINA, 
Retail and Wholesale. Send today for 
most complete catalog of tools and 
clays ever published. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE 
Dept. 9A 304 W. 42nd St., New York 36 








IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA 
Send 25c for catalog 

Deductible from first order 
Maryland China Company 
1436 N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Md. 








Selling to SCHOOLS 
is our specialty. 

A complete line of matched ceramic 
supplies and raw materials available. 
CATALOG AND TIPS 15c¢ 
or Write on School Stationery. 


BUFFALO CERAMIC SUPPLY CENTER 
76 Allen St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 








VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO 
1723 PAXTON ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
SUPPLIES—MOLDS—KILNS 
HOBBYISTS 
START RECORDING WEDDINGS & 
BIRTHS 


SPECIAL FOR JULY & AUGUST 
1 Glazed Open Book & 2 Decals—Birth 
or Wedding $1.50 post paid. Pa. Tax 1% 
Wedding decals in Gold or Silver 
Gold writing Pens $2.25 








Instruction Catalogue 
Now Available for Ceramists 
25c Postpaid 
Dealers Ask for Discount Sheet. 


LAURINE BROCK CERAMICS 
1651 W. Woodlawn, San Antonio 5, Texas 








NEW 50,000 word cloth-bound book ALL about 


or Overglaze. No pottery, molds or glazes. 
by Nettie E. Pillet 
841 Barrows Crt., Pasadena 6, Calif. 
Retail $4.25 Trade and quantity discounts 
Also 12 Correspondence C.P. Lessons $10.00 
Or $1.00 each 300 designs—$3.00 




















LAMP PARTS 
Everything you need! 


for 
MAKING © REPAIRING 
CONVERTING 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Thousands of parts of every description 
illustrated, described, priced 


We sell and ship 1 or 1000 pieces 


ANGELO BROTHERS 
2333 N. Mascher St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


New MExico, Sante Fe 

August 22-September 20 
The Fiesta Show: 41st Open-Door Ex- 
hibition, New Mexico artists and 
craftsmen at Museum of New Mexico 


Art Gallery, West Palace Ave. 


New York, Ithaca 

August 19, 20, 21 
First York State Craft Fair, a pro- 
ject of the recently organized New 
York State Craftsmen, to display and 
sell variety of craft items including 
ceramic pottery, jewelry and decorative 
objects. Demonstrations. At Ithaca 
College. 


New York, New York 

through September 8 
Fifth Annual Competitive Exhibition 
for Young Americans, 1954, at Gallery 
of America House. Auspices of Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Educational Council. 


NEw York, Plattsburgh 

November 1-22 
American Craftsmen Exhibition, cir- 
culated by Smithsonian Institution, in- 
cludes more than 100 examples of cer- 
amics, enamels, silversmithing and 
other work by outstanding contem- 
porary craftsmen. At State University 
Teachers College. 


Ouro, Cleveland 

September 1-30 
Design in Scandinavia Exhibition. A 
traveling show, sponsored by American 
Federation of Arts, it includes over 
700 pieces of mass produced and hand- 
crafted items selected by top Scandi- 
navian designers. At the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. 


Onto, Columbus 

August 27-September 3 
Ohio State Fair features ceramic sculp- 
ture and pottery in the Arts and Crafts 
Building. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 

September 12-October 10 
German Ceramics, a traveling exhi- 
bition sponsored by the Smithsonian 
Institution, at the Carl Schurz Mem- 
orial Foundation, Inc., 420 Chestnut 
St. Sixteen pieces, the work of ten 
artists. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga 

through August 30 
American Craftsmen Exhibition. Spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution, 
includes more than 100 examples of 
ceramics, enamels, silversmithing and 
other work by outstanding contemp- 
orary craftsmen. At the George Thomas 


Hunter Gallery of Art, 10 Bluff View. 
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ip \E ARLY AMERICAN, 
| DESIGN MOTIFS 





THE ANSWER TO YOUR DECORATING PROBLEMS 


Us 
YS 


Decorative Designs for Craft and Hobby Early American sana Motifs 
by Frances Johnson by Suzanne E. Chapman 


A designer and potter, the author presents 350 designs, A valuable reference and idea source, it includes Pennsyl- 
many in full size, with suggestions for proper colors. vania Dutch and many others. 343 illustrations with 10 in 
Oversize format (10” x 13”), 72 pages, paper bound. $3.00 full color. 8” x 11”, cloth bound. $3.95 


aa} 


Handbook of Designs and Devices 


by Clarence Hornun 

Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico ore r pee Fe a , 
4 Basic designs and variations include the circle, line, scroll, 
by Jorge Enciso curvilinear, fret, shield, and many others. 1836 sketches, 240 
A compilation of 766 examples divided into geometric, pages, 5” x 8”, paper bound. $1.90 
natural and artificial forms. Includes designs based on flow- 

ers, birds, fish, human figures, and many others. Cloth 

cover, 8” x 11” format, 170 pages. 








Ord Fo Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT Wasi cs 
fe hese SEO", Bligh St. Colembes, Ohio A Manual of Historic Ornament 
Please send me the following books: We pay postage by Richard Glazier 


The authoritative text is illustrated with 700 sketches and 
plates in full color showing examples from Byzantium, China, 
France, Pompeii, Persia and many others. Extensive bibli- 
ography and detailed index included. 6” x 9!/2” format, 184 
pages, cloth bound. $3.50 

















